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Re 
This may have been fine in 1700, 


but how about today? 


The teaching of reading was relatively simple 
in 1700. For the child lucky enough to attend 
school, reading instruction generally consisted 
of memorizing the alphabet, sounding syllables, 
and chorusing the stern religious precepts in % 
the New England Primer. “In Adam’s Fall, 

We Sinned All” was familiar to every school Ik 
boy. the 


Many changes have taken place in the inter- 
vening years. Today every child—the bright 
and the not-so-bright, the rich and the not-so- 
rich—goes to school, with a wide range of 
individual differences in your classroom the result. Our chang- 
ing society with its ever-increasing emphasis on white-collar jobs 
places new demands upon you for improved reading instruction. wil 
According to a recent U.S. Department of Labor survey, the rea 
number of reading-required jobs has doubled in the past 15 years. he 





sell 


Important changes have taken place, too, in the philosophy of 
the teaching of reading. Take the subject of interest, for example. 
Once practically unheard of, it is regarded today as a sine qua ra 
non in reading instruction. 


Reader’s Digest publications are designed to 
help you meet these needs of today. Colorfully 
illustrated work-type readers contain real-life Pa 
stories from Reader’s Digest, selected for their interest to chil- 
dren, and fun-to-do exercises that promote comprehension, in- | 
terpretation and vocabulary growth. The Educational Edition of ma 
Reader’s Digest contains the 35 or more articles each month of dis 
the regular Digest, plus 40 pages of teaching and learning aids. hel 


Write Topay FOR BROCHURES DESCRIBING: fru 


Reader’s Digest Reading Skill Builders for grades 3, 4, 5,6 wh 
Secrets of Successful Living for grades 7-12 Bu 


Reader’s Digest Educational Edition for grades 7-12 tez 
Al 
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Reading — Unfinished Business 


by Emmett ALBERT Betts 


i HIS LETTER is of such import- 
ance to our whole family that 

I have now rewritten it four times in 
the hope of finding the right words to 
inspire you to help us . . . I am writ- 
ing to ask if you will receive our 
eleven-year-old Mike into your clinic 
and help him to become the happy, 
self-confident child he deserves to be. 

“I know that if he is not helped, he 
will fumble all his life . . . He avoids 
reading like the plague . . . I think 
he should be working with easier 
books, but the school thinks this would 
be a blow to his ego . . . We need 
professional help. We are willing to 
do anything, if you will study him 
and recommend a course of action, 
regardless of the time or expense. He 
is too fine a child to live half way.” 


Parents Want Help 


Apparently there are many — too 
many — mothers like Mike’s. These 
distraught parents literally pray for 
help, being uncertain of what to do. 

Mike and all children similarly 
frustrated are only irritations to those 
who are satisfied with the status quo. 
But they are a challenge to most 
teachers—those dedicated to teaching 
ALL children. 

Mike’s parents hold no particular 
grudge against teachers; they only 
want their boy to learn to read so he 


Director, Tue Betts 
Reapinc CLInIc, 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


won’t have “to live half way.” In 
fact, they blamed themselves for their 
“vacillating efforts to help him.” (3, 
Ch. XIX) 


There are thousands of boys and 
many girls who cannot get along in 
school because they cannot read. And 
there are thousands of parents — es- 
pecially mothers—who want to know 
what to do. Mike’s mother, for ex- 
ample, ended her request this way: 

“T have cried myself to sleep many 
nights over Mike. What chance does 
a man have in this present-day world 
if he can’t read? How will my son be 
able to make a living? What will 
happen to him? I need help; Mike 
needs help desperately.” 


This is typical of letters from par- 
ents in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, England, Holland, Italy, and 
South America. They are convincing 
evidence of UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS and very important business 
for those dedicated to the teaching 
of all the children of all the people. 

Are parents justified in expecting 
schools to teach their children to 
read, especially when eighty per cent 
of these non-readers and retarded 
readers have normal or superior in- 
telligence? Do schools have either a 
moral or a legal obligation to use 
practices and materials to prevent 
reading disabilities? Do schools have 
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any obligation whatsoever for finding 
out why different pupils either can’t 
read at all or are very poor readers? 
Should parents expect the schools to 
help them understand their children’s 
problems? Should schools provide 
either corrective or remedial services 
by truly competent staff members? 
Are these needs demonstrated and 
discussed intelligently and unemo- 
tionally at meetings of parents and 
teachers? When these questions are 
answered in fact rather than in ped- 
aguese, our UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS can be seriously considered. 
Unfortunately, this business appears 
to be virgin territory in too many 
states, counties, cities, and villages. 


Teachers Want Help 


Mike was convinced that he was 
“the dumbest kid in the class.” Most 
of his playmates couldn’t do arith- 
metic problems “in their heads” as 
well as he could. But one look at a 
basic reader or a speller .caused his 
hands to sweat, as he fidgeted and 
frowned — a pretty bad emotional 
set for learning anything! (5) 

Some of Mike’s teachers were in- 
clined to share his feelings about 
being stupid. After all, someone in 
the school had given a group test of 
intelligence (really a reading test of 
intelligence) and Mike scored a 72 
IQ. But on our individual test of 
intelligence, he made an IQ score 
of 131! Of course, Mike functioned 
as a moron on a reading test of in- 
telligence simply because he couldn’t 
read. (1) 

By reading to Mike from a series 
of basic textbooks, we found that he 


could understand and discuss a selec. 
tion from a ninth-grade book. This 
informal inventory, therefore, showed 
that his hearing, or listening, compre- 
hension was high — even though he 
could not read. 

Situations like the one Mike found 
himself in cause us to raise other ques- 
tions of UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 
Did the teachers get a square deal 
from their professors who taught the 
use of tests and other measurements? 
Did these professors demonstraie, or 
did they merely make assignments in 
some authority’s book on tests and 
measurements? Did they demonstrate 
how to construct and use a no-cost, 
informal inventory of hearing com- 
prehension? Did they demonstrate 
how to tell the difference between a 
retarded reader and mentally re- 
tarded child? In this matter of UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS, teachers who 
spend their pitifully meager salaries 
on required courses have a right to 
increased competence as well as to 


course credit. (3, Ch. XXI) 


The point of the above questions 
may be stated bluntly this way: Why 
do so many teachers feel that they 
are ill-prepared for their jobs? Can 
it be that the basic principles of edu- 
cational psychology are disregarded 
too often by teachers of teachers’ 
Does any scholar in the psychology 
of learning ever imply that lectures 
will teach anyone how to drive a car, 
fly an airplane, or teach reading? 


Let’s put it another way: would a 
young medical doctor elect to do 
two years of post-graduate work on 
diseases of the eye with the head of 
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a department who never demon- 


strated how to diagnose or to treat? * 


What would this earnest young doc- 
tor do if he registered for this special 
internship and was turned over to a 
nurse for his training? 

Some disappointed undergraduate 
and graduate students in education 
and psychology feel that their profes- 
sors “got that way by degrees” or by 
giving pretty speeches and writing a 
spate of articles and books around 
and about, but not necessarily on, 
the topic of how to identify pupil 
needs and of how to do something 
about them. They register for courses 
to get help but they are given words, 
words, words — either inspired or 
dull! These professional students get 
credits rather than insight and skill. 
On the job, they are scorned by par- 
ents whose children cannot learn in 
spite of the teacher. And, unfortu- 
nately, they are criticized sometimes 
by supervisors who make excessive 
use of their speech organs rather 
than demonstrating what to do. (3, 
Ch. XXV) 

Teachers want help but where can 
they get it? Do they get it at a one- 
or two-day teachers’ meeting in which 
they listen to four speeches on dif- 
ferent topics in one morning? Or, 
would they learn more by seeing a 
carefully planned demonstration, and 
discussing it? Would they learn still 
more by following up the demonstra- 
tion and discussion with a laboratory 
period in which they learn some basic 
skills, such as how to estimate hear- 
ing comprehension and reading lev- 
els, how to direct reading activities, 
how to teach blending in phonics, etc.? 


Unfinished Business: 
Individual Differences 


Eleven-year-old Mike had an IQ 
of 131 but he couldn’t read a pre- 
primer. When we inquired about the 
books he was using in school, he re- 
plied, “We brought them along so 
you could show me how to read 
them.” He then produced the so- 
called low-level edition of a basic 
sixth reader! But that wasn’t all, he 
also had a sixth grade speller, arith- 
metic, and geography. Mike then ex- 
plained, “All of us in the room have 
the same books—except I’m with a 
group using this reader.” This use of 
the same textbook prescription for all 
children of a grade, regardless of 
their levels of achievement, is an ex- 
treme form of regimented and un- 
productive teaching. (3) 

Unfortunately, Mike is not the 
only child in this “land of the free” 
who is trying—however unsuccessfully 
—to keep up with the lockstep of 
regimented instruction. In some class 
rooms, four children out of ten are 
bewildered by books that are beyond 
their poor reading abilities. And in 
these same classrooms, there are one 
or two children bored to the point of 
inattention by books that are too easy 
for them. Both of these groups of 
pupils are frustrated because they are 
not given equal opportunities to learn. 
(3, Ch. XXV) 


Teachers from every state write us 
about places to visit where anything 
at all is being done about individual 
differences. In the beginning, they are 
interested in seeing only what is done, 
for example, in a fifth-grade class 
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where the typical range in reading 
achievement is from preprimer level 
to the tenth- or twelfth-grade level. 
Later, they are interested in the use 
of different kinds of word-learning 
skills for different children—and how 
to cater to different interest and 
thinking needs. But it is a sad com- 
mentary that in many schools today 
“all children are treated alike.” Of 
course, these earnest teachers may be 
referred to El Dorado, Arkansas and 
a few other places where a good be- 
ginning is being or has been made. 

Teachers do want help on how to 
provide for individual differences! 
But where can they get it? Which 
teachers’ colleges have demonstration 
schools where adequate provision is 
made for individual differences? 
Which public schools have one or 
more classrooms where ALL children 
are taught? Which parochial schools? 
Which private schools? An up-to-date 
list of these oases of learning needs 
to be published, because observation 
and laboratory experience with chil- 
dren change attitudes and practice 
far more than the inspired words of 
the ablest lecturer! 


Unfinished Business: Tests 


Mike, quite by accident, got one 
question right on a primary test of 
paragraph meaning. This score of 1 
gave him a grade placement of 1.3. 
What does this score mean? 

On an intermediate test of para- 
graph meaning, taken by all pupils 
in his class, Mike made a score of 0. 
Since he answered no questions cor- 
rectly, this widely used standardized 
test gave him a grade equivalent of 


3.1. What does this score mean? Is 


‘the inexperienced teacher expected 


to put him in a third reader? (4) 

If Mike had been given the ad- 
vance test of paragraph meaning, his 
score of 0 would have placed him 
at grade 4.6. What does this score 
mean? For that matter, what do any 
of these standardized test scores mean 
in Mike’s case? 

As stated before, however, Mike 
stumbled badly over the words in 
a preprimer and was completely 
blocked in a primer. Does the test 
author know enough about the teach- 
ing of reading to warn the teacher 
not to use these low scores? Appar- 
ently not! Yet superintendents, super- 
visors, and teachers using these con- 
tradictory test results sometimes have 
trapped Mike and all children like 
him, dooming them to certain educa- 
tional death. (4) 

Standardized tests of reading 
achievement have some value. But 
they are not to be used to estimate 
a child’s readiness for a given basic 
reader. Nor are they to be used to 
get at the cause or causes of reading 
difficulties. 

As long as standardized tests of 
reading achievement are misused, 
there is UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
meriting immediate consideration. In 
an educational democracy—which is 
sorely needed to maintain a political 
democracy—there must be equal op- 
portunities for all children to learn. 
But when children stumble-and mum- 
ble through daily drills in reading, 
they are not given the same opportu- 
nities as those who read with a feel- 
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ing of relaxation that makes learn- 
ing possible. 

After all, experienced teachers 
know how easy it is to master the 
use of an informal reading inventory 
for estimating reading levels and 
identifying word- 
learning, and thinking needs. (6) 
They have had the thrill of success- 
fully estimating the independent and 
(or teaching) reading 
level of an individual. But more im- 
portant, they have learned how to 
use these observation skills for detect- 
ing individual needs in a group situa- 
tion. Above all, they have been able 
to create a healthier emotional cli- 
mate in their classrooms. (3, Ch. 
XXV) 


interest, 


specific 


instructional 


The Challenge of 
Unfinished Business 


During the last twenty years or so, 
learned more and more 
about our UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS. It is because we better under- 
stand children like Mike that we 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 
The very fact that we recognize our 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS is a clear 
indication of the healthy state of 
teaching. 


we have 


have 


Attitudes 


Only a short time ago both par- 
ents and teachers believed that any- 
one who couldn’t learn to read was 
dumb. These attitudes have been 
changed by looking at the facts, giv- 
ing new hope to Mike and his par- 
ents and his teachers. 


Regimented Teaching 


Today’s parents know all too well 
that most of them were taught by 
grade specialists who treated every 
pupil alike. In more and more class- 
rooms today, teachers are grouping 
the children for reading and other 
activities. Thus, Mike has a better 
chance of challenge rather than frus- 
tration, especially if he has no brain 
injury, emotional disability, or sens- 
ory defect to complicate his reading 
disability. 


Materials of Teaching 


If Mike’s father had difficulty in 
learning to read, the teacher was 
frustrated by the lack of appropriate 
books. An older child with second- 
reader level ability, for example, had 
no choice but to try books written 
to interest seven- and eight-year-olds. 
Today there are easy to-read mate- 
rials which challenge the interest of 
adolescents and adults. (4) 

If Mike’s older brother had a read- 
ing problem, he might have been 
given a written-down version of a 
basic reader for his grade level. But 
today teachers know that rewriting 
the same stories to make them easier 
or harder is pure nonsense, from a 
pyschological, pedagogical, or linguis- 
tic point of view. Furthermore, they 
know that no two-book or three-book 
program based on this idea meets the 
needs of aclass—for example, a 
fourth grade in which abilities may 
range from preprimer to the eight- 
reader level. 
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Phonics 

Mike’s grandfather may have been 
confounded by a phonic cultist. His 
father may have been befuddled 
by an unscholarly progressive who 
taught neither phonic nor thinking 
skills. But Mike has a better chance 
to develop reading interests, phonic 
and other word-learning skills, and 
thinking abilities—to become an in- 
dependent and versatile reader. 

Mike’s older brother may have 
been caught in the recent outburst 
over phonics as a cure-all for read- 
ing ills. His teacher may have been 
taken in by the sales talk of a phonic 
cultist who offered a “functional” 
phonics book isolated from listening, 
speaking or reading. Or, his mother 
may have been a victim of a sharp 
advertiser who has a phonic gadget 
to sell for use at home. But today 
both teachers and parents are alerted 
to the disastrous results of these quack 
methods and home cure-alls. 


Social Promotions 

Mike’s father may have been a 
victim of the era of so-called social 
promotions. In this recent plan, so- 
cial promotions were in fact age 
promotions. They were called social 
promotions because of the erroneous 
belief that children of the same age 
were alike socially but, perhaps, were 
different only in mental abilities. 
Furthermore, the idea, in some places, 
was to send the pupils on to the next 
grade regardless of whether they 
regressed or progressed. It was an 
unfortunate plan aimed at solving 
the teacher’s problems by eliminat- 
ing the pupils. But again, Mike’s 


chances of being “promoted to the 
next grade” without a study of his 
reading disability have been reduced. 


Teacher Preparation 

In December 1934, the first one- 
week institute for demonstrating what 
to do about reading was held. Today 
Mike’s teacher has the choice of at- 
tending more than one institute where 
the faculty does more than drone 
through a paper loaded with tons 
of frayed cliches and an ounce or 
less of original contribution. Yes, 
Mike’s teacher can get help from 
both observing demonstrations and 
participating in laboratories with chil- 
dren in flesh and spirit. 

For generations, teachers have been 
asking for help with the ABC’s of 
teaching reading. Now parents, in 
rapidly increasing numbers, are ap- 
pealing for help. Too often they have 
to turn to journalists—both irrespon- 
sible and sincere—for professional 


help. 


To correct this situation, we need 
to take two important steps: First, 
we need to sit down with parents, 
our partners in education, to study 
the big needs of schools: improved 
but not necessarily more teacher 
preparation, better school libraries, 
etc. In this democratic process of 
evaluation, parents will see the need 
for the support of teachers’ colleges 
and schools of education as well as 
of medical, dental, engineering, and 
chiropody schools. Then, instead of 
criticizing teachers, citizens can do 
something positive about the source 
of teachers. 

(Please turn to page 143) 





Feature Theme: 





Making the Most of Children’s Interests 
In the Teaching of Reading 


Introduction 


HILDREN WILL EXPEND an ims 

mense amount of energy on 
the things they are interested in and 
in achieving goals they really care 
about. John Dewey called attention 
to that fact at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Parents have always known it. 
Somehow schools and teachers have 
been slow to capitalize on the knowl- 
edge. 

Today’s children are bristling with 
interests and potential interests of 
many sorts. Television, radio, motion 
pictures, travel and the quantities of 
children’s books available even in the 
supermarkets and bus stations have 
opened up many possible interests. 
Interests expand and grow when 
there is opportunity to live with 
them and material for them to feed 
on. They remain superficial or wither 
away on barren ground. There. is 
grave danger that children who en 
counter new ideas in rapid succes+ 
sion through mass media will be satis- 
fied to be merely tasters—to skim the 
surface of things and never dig deep: 

We have been teaching reading in 
this country from the beginning of 
its settlement. The evidence is clear 
that we have taught the great per- 
centage of our population how to 
read, but we have not developed a 
nation of readers. Perhaps, if we can 
study the interests of children and 


build our reading program about 
those interests, we shall have a higher 
degree of success in building read- 
ing into the lives of children. 

Interests do not grow in a vacuum. 
Théy are stimulated by experience. 
It would be folly to try to build a 
curriculum entirely about children’s 
expressed interests because each 
child’s interests are limited to what 
he has had a chance to be_ inter- 
ested in. There are many things he 
might become interested in if oppor- 
tunity afforded. The teacher’s task, 
then, is not only to feed the inter- 
ests the child already possesses but 
to opea up new avenues of interest 
and opportunity. 

It takes a great deal of reading 
to make a reader of a child. Read- 
ing only textbooks is very like taking 
music lessons and never practicing 
between lessons. The more children 
read the better they read. The better 
they read the more satisfaction they 
find in reading if interesting and chal- 
lenging material is available to them. 
And there is great quantity of it to- 
day. That it does appeal to children 
is evident in their responses to the 
“All About” books and other fine 
books that answer their questions 
about the things they see around 
them. That they can be interested 
in things and people outside their 
own experience is shown in their re- 
sponse to books of biography and his- 
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tory. A mother remarked that her 
two sons almost snatched each of 
the new Landmark Books off the 
press as it came out. The shared 
interests of parents and teachers had 
made the boys avid readers. 

The privilege of visiting more than 
thirty schools in England and Wales 
last spring convinced me that many 
teachers .on-both_ sides of. the..water 
aré concerned that children be en- 
couraged” to develop their interests 
through reading. Bell, an English 
Headmaster, in his delightful little 
book, On Learning the English 


Tongue, says he is convinced that 
once a child has learned to find 
meaning and enjoyment in reading, 
once he has “taken off,” he should 
be turned loose in a library which 
has books on many topics and allowed 
to choose his own reading material 
and grow through its use. The articles 
on this feature theme should help 
teachers to help children find greater 
satisfaction in reading and grow in 
skill and power through the doing. 


Ruts G. SrricKLanp 
Guest Editor 


Children’s Interests in Literature and the 


Reading Program 


by Heven K. MAckKINTOsH 
@ U.S. Orrice or EpucaTIon AND 


B tenpet TEACHER thinks in terms 
of millions of children and mil- 
lions of books available. Her respon- 
sibility, and in fact, one of the most 
exciting aspects of teaching is the 
bringing together of children and 
books in ways that stimulate reading 
silently for personal pleasure or read- 
ing aloud to give pleasure to others. 


Availability of Juvenile Books 


In public and private elementary 
schools, kindergarten through grade 
eight, there are nearly 30,000,000 
children enrolled in this school year 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CouNcIL 
oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


of 1956-57. The latest figures avail- 
able on the number of juvenile books 
published are for the year 1954 when 
220,000,000 copies rolled off the 
printing presses. Of these, more than 
1,000 titles represented were those 
of new books, about 150 were new edi- 
tions of old favorites, and the re- 
mainder, an undetermined number, 
were the second, third, fourth, or 
more editions of books already known 
and loved by children. 

What do these facts and figures 
mean? An ordinary answer secured 
by simple arithmetic is one which 
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says that with the number of children 
given and the number of books known, 
every child should have an oppor- 
tunity to read and possibly to own 
seven books a year. Some children 
possess growing libraries of their own. 
Others do not own a single book, and 
depend upon the school or the library. 
The teacher is the key figure in the 
situation. She may have a background 
of information about books that are 
appropriate for certain ages. She 
knows what books are available. But 
there is no certainty that these books 
will meet the interests and needs of 
her group. If there is no interest in 
books and reading, she has the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating interest, 
and for encouraging children and 
parents to buy books. 


Research Studies of Interests 


In the recent book Eicut More 
YEARS OF RESEARCH IN READING, 
Summary and Bibliography’, Traxler 
and ‘Townsend report numerous 
studies of reading interests at child 
and adult levels, covering the period 
1945-52. During these years, they say, 
investigators reported little that was 
new. Teachers rediscovered children’s 
interests in adventure and romance, 
and other facts that have been com- 
mon knowledge. The authors point 
out, however, “—It seems entirely de- 


sirable that teachers be encouraged 


to continue their studies of reading 
interests, for changes in environmental 
conditions and the introduction of 
new media of communication create 
trends in reading interests that ought 
to be identified.” 


Influences on Children’s Reading 


Children as human beings have not 
changed over the years, but in the 
last decade science has modified vari- 
ous aspects of their environment in 
such a way as to create new interests. 
As one example, more children than 
ever before have traveled beyond the 
boundaries of their own country, city, 
state, and even nation. Children are 
on the move as parents seek new jobs, 
or as their work requires that they 
move from one place to another. 
Changes in transportation and com- 
munication have brought about in- 
creased mobility of population. 

Television has become an accepted 
medium for amusement and informa- 
tion. Into a great majority of homes, 
it brings people and places, stories, 
and news that can stimulate interest 
in reading or that can blunt the de- 
sire to read. Again the teacher has a 
responsibility to encourage the child 
to bring his television experiences to 
school where they can be used and 
evaluated. 


Teacher and Children 
Study Interests 


A fifth-grade teacher and the chil- . 
dren in her group became involved 
in surveying their interests in tele- 
vision and radio. As they discussed 
plans for making such a study, they 
decided to secure the cooperation of 
all the other groups in the school, 
grades one through six. They chose 
children to go to each room to explain 


1 Traxler, Arthur E. and Townsend, Agatha. 
Eight More Years of Research in Reading, Sum- 
mary and Bibliography. New York, Educational 
tae wees, 21 Audubon Avenue. January 

» Pp. + 
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their project. It was necessary to 
make up a simple form on which the 
responses of primary children could 
be recorded, and which older boys 
and girls could fill in themselves. 
Children recorded the names of pro- 
grams involving listening and look- 
ing, and the amount of time spent 
on them during a week. The fifth 
grades recorded the returns in sum- 
mary form, by grades and programs, 


on huge sheets of paper which cov- - 


ered the side of a wall in the audi- 
torium. Children and teachers in 
other rooms, and parents, had an 
opportunity to examine the facts and 
figures, and to hear the results dis- 
cussed. 


As Witty has pointed out in his 
annual summaries of children’s tele- 
viewing and listening habits and in- 
terests, younger boys and girls in- 
cluded in the above survey spent 
more time listening and looking than 
did the older groups. But it was 
evident that the qualities of mystery, 
excitement, adventure, suspense, and 
heroism were not the sole property 
of middle and upper grade children. 
Although children six, seven, and 
eight years of age were still interested 
in good stories, action, children, ani- 
mals, repetition, and broad humor as 
reported by earlier investigators, they 
had acquired a taste for stories and 
drama with qualities previously as- 
sociated with materials for older chil- 
dren. Children themselves were quick 
to point out the fact that some boys 
and girls listened to or looked at only 
one program, or one type of pro- 
gram. They condemned some of the 
same programs that teachers and par- 


ents would think undesirable. Tele- 
vision far outdistanced radio in its 
attractiveness to children. 


Such an activity as the one briefly 
described here, as carried on by a 
fifth grade and their teacher, might 
serve as a springboard for a school 
staff to examine and evaluate the 
current interests of boys and girls, as 
a basis for planning the reading pro- 
gram. Again, it should be pointed out 
that teachers may need to stimulate 
interest in fields such as poetry, or 
imaginative writing, if they are not 
mentioned by children. 


A Survey of Reading Interests 


Recently in Camden County, New 
Jersey a helping teacher? in cooper- 
ation with teachers in grades one 
through eight made a simple type of 
reading survey which included 628 
children, about evenly distributed 
throughout these grades, but with a 
smaller number in grades one and 
two. These children live in a rela- 
tively rural area, but one that is be- 
coming urbanized. They have the 
same experiences with radio and tele- 
vision as do children in larger com- 
munities, but there are not as many 
books available. 

Children were asked to answer two 
questions: 

Which book that you have read this 
year did you like best? 

Why do you think another girl or 
boy would like to read it? 


Children in grades one and two 
responded orally to the teacher who 
filled in the record sheet as the child 


2 Myrtle Townsend. 
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looked on and could see that what 
he said was important enough to be 
put down on paper. Older boys and 
girls filled in the report forms them- 
selves. 

After tabulating the responses, the 
helping teacher made some generali- 
zations based on her knowledge of 
the children and their backgrounds 
over a period of years, on her own 
wide background in the field of chil- 
dren’s books and reading, and on her 
belief that teachers need to base 
teaching-learning experiences not on 
“hunches” but on facts to the extent 
that they are available. The generali- 
zations follow: 


® Some children had a hard” time 
choosing one book. Chance en- 
tered into choice. 


Choices were colored by books 
available. If there were many 
more books from which to choose, 
more titles would have appeared. 


There was keen interest in books 
containing factual information. 


There was interest throughout 
the grades in stories of real ani- 
mals, rather than about those 
that take on the ability to speak. 
The “real” stories were listed 94 
times. 


There appeared to be an earlier 
interest in distant places and the 
ways in which other people live. 
Of the 628 choices made, 81 
were in this area, beginning in 
second grade. 

In primary grades there was a 
strong interest in stories showing 


family relationships, an interest 
which was not listed beyond 
grade three. 


There was a sudden interest in 
vocations in grade eight. No such 
books were listed earlier. 


The interest in mystery stories 
was concentrated in grades five 
through eight, except for three 
mentions in grade three. It is 
possible that there are few books 
written at a primary reading 
level that emphasize this in- 
terest. 


Children showed an ever-increas- 
ing interest in science, especially 
in trucks, machines, airplanes, 
rockets, jets, and space travel, 
with strong emphasis in primary 
grades, where approximately half 
of the 86 listings appeared. 


Interest in biographies, especially 
of famous Americans, and stories 
of pioneers and explorers when 
combined, outranked all other 
choices in grades five through 
eight. 

Children’s reasons for thinking 
that other girls and boys would - 
like a book usually had to do 
with characters, incidents, or 
situations. 

If there were many more books 
available teachers would like to 
follow such a survey as the one 
made with a check list which 
would be introduced by the ques- 
tion, “If you could have a book 
about one of these things (a list 
of interests in the form of items 
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such as making things, sea stories, 
sports, Bible stories) , which would 
you choose? 


Such a question as the one listed 
in the preceding paragraph would 
get at interests of children that are 
not now being met at their levels of 
reading ability, because such books 
are not available in print, or because 
the local school does not provide a 
sufficient number of books and variety 
of titles. A further question on paper, 
or presented by the interview method 
could attempt to discover whether 
television or radio or both, stimulated 
these choices. 


There are other generalizations that 
might be drawn from this survey that 
should perhaps be included in order 
to round out the picture. Fairy stories 
are still enjoyed by children of pri- 
mary school age. Bible Stories rank 
surprisingly well in grades through 
six. Books about making things -re- 
ceive a surprisingly low rating. Sports 
receive only a nominal mention be- 
ginning in grade three. 

Taken as a whole, the survey may 
be interpreted to reveal both strengths 
and weaknesses of the school program 
itself in the emphasis or lack of em- 
phasis upon certain types of material. 
But one of the most important fac- 
tors in the situation is the availability 
of many books and many titles, cov- 
ering a wide range of reading 
difficulty. 


Problems for Study 


Individuals and groups should take 
stock of what is now known from re- 
search about children’s interests, and 


from that point develop studies 
geared to the period in which chil- 
dren are now living. Such studies 
need to be broader than the field of 
literature, but should give proper em- 
phasis to this important aspect of liv- 
ing and learning. 

Television is here to stay. Teachers 
can be frustrated by its influence, or 
can use it to enrich and broaden the 
existing school program. There is no 
doubt that it is adding to children’s 
vocabularies at the same time that 
it is causing children to demand an 
active rather than a passive role in 
learning. A seven-year old boy in a 
second grade, asked by his mother to 
tell her a story, announced that it 
would be “The Three Bears.” He 
told the story to the point where 
Goldilocks sat down in the little bear’s 
chair and sat the bottom out. From 
that point he continued, “And she 
sat right on down through the floor 
and dropped into a souped-up, hot 
rod Nash, and drove off into the 
forest.” As his mother was about to 
interrupt with a question, he went 
on, “And there she met a wolf.” 

At that point his mother ques- 
tioned, “But, Norman, there is no 
wolf in the story of the three bears. 

“Aw, Mother,” replied Norman, 
“you got to do something to pep up 
that old story.” 

Although one cannot argue on the 
basis of a single instance, teachers far 
and wide can duplicate such an ex- 
ample of a child’s reaction to some 
of the stories which he encounters in 
reading experiences~in the primary 
grades. Unless schools are willing to 
lose their young readers, something 
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must be done to inject into materials 
at the primary level more of the 
qualities that children demand. How 
this problem can be resolved is one 
that educators and publishers must 
work out together. 

A statement recently heard at the 
meeting of a professional organization 
was to the effect that increasingly 
schools will not use experiences from 
outside the classroom and the school 
merely to supplement or to enrich the 
ongoing program. Rather they will be 
in the position of coordinating the 
learning experiences of boys and girls, 
since increasingly learning occurs in 
many situations and in many ways 
outside the school. If this statement 
is true, teachers need to take a closer 
look at present programs. And since 
reading is the heart of school activi- 
ties, they will need to assess the extent 
to which it is meeting children’s in- 
terests and needs. 





Second Annual Convention Will 
Be Held in New York, May 10-11 


Plans for the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the International Reading 
Association, which will be held in 
New York City, May 10 and 11 will 
be completed and approved by the 
board of directors at its Atlantic City 
meeting, February 17. A large repre- 
sentation from the local councils 
throughout the United States and 
Canada is expected to attend. Details 
of the program will appear in the 
April issue of Tut Reapinc TEACHER. 





Reading—Unfinished 
Business 
(Continued from page 136) 


Second, we need to plan for 
in-service programs with admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and parents. 
We need to eliminate hodge-podge 
teachers’ meetings and institutes and 
in their place offer demonstrations 
and laboratories that give positive 
help for which teachers yearn. 


In Conclusion 


Children like Mike are better un- 
derstood today than ever before. 
There are fewer mothers and chil- 
dren crying themselves to sleep at 
night over frustrations in school. 
Each year more teachers travel long 
distances to better prepare themselves 
to help the Mikes in their class. 
But as long as there is one Mike 
in our schools, we have UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS. 
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Children’s Interests in Social Studies 
As Reading Motivation 


by Wanpa RoBERTSON 
@ Proressor or ELEMENTARY 


HEN BROADLY CONCEIVED, there 

are few areas within the curricu- 
lum which offer greater opportunities 
for enriching and stimulating chil- 
dren’s reading than the social studies. 
This is especially true when learning 
experiences in this field are based on 
the dynamic interests of children. 
However, it is a common observation 
that many things go on today in the 
name of the social studies, and many 
confusions exist in the minds of edu- 
cators concerning children’s interests 
and the use to which they can be put 
in the classroom. It, therefore, be- 
comes clear that if we are to consider 
ways by which children’s interests in 
the social studies can be utilized to 
promote reading attitudes and skills, 
we need to ask ourselves the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What is the func- 
tion of reading in the social studies? 
(2) What constitutes a modern social 
studies program and how can read- 
ing skills be developed in it? and, 
(3) What do we know about chil- 
dren’s interests and their uses in the 
curriculum? 


Reading for What? 


It is the thesis of this discussion 
that any successful program of read- 
ing in the social studies, or any other 
field, must be geared to the basic 
purposes which education is to serve, 
and must be based on what we know 


EpucaTion, UNiversiry or UTAH 


about the ways children grow and 
learn. If schools are to accept the 
tremendous task with which they are 
charged today of developing sound 
personalities and providing the kind 
of citizenship training which will en- 
able children to meet with intelligence 
and courage the problems which lie 
ahead, then reading becomes a func- 
tion and process rather than a sub- 
ject within the curriculum. 


From surveys conducted on chil- 
dren’s interests and needs, it is clearly 
apparent that children need reading 
today, more than ever before, to help 
them solve their personal problems 
of adjustment, to understand them- 
selves better, and to provide leisure- 
time opportunities necessary for 
wholesome personality growth. But 
they also need it to help them solve 
problems of group living, to make 
thoughtful decisions, to acquire and 
use pertinent facts, and to understand 
the world about them. To do these 
things, children must learn to com- 
municate effectively, to receive and 
share ideas with others. This requires 
well-developed communication skills 
of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing, none of which can operate 
in isolation from the others. There- 
fore, if reading is to contribute to the 
personal and social development of 
every child, it must be functional. 
This is essential if children are to grow 
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in reading power and appreciation. 


Nature of the Social Studies 


Modern social studies programs have 
a unique role to play in achieving 
the personal and social goals named 
above, since their content and activi- 
ties have to do with people as they 
interact with their physical and social 
environment in satisfying their needs 
for food, clothing, shelter, and human 
association. Basic to these programs is 
the need to learn through active par- 
ticipation how people solve their 
problems of living together in large 
and small groups, what happens when 
interests clash, how social institutions 
serve or fail to serve the needs of 
people, how the physical environment 
influences man’s living, how inven- 
tions affect people’s ways of doing 
things, how the value patterns and 
customs of different culture groups 
shape their thinking and behavior, 
and how the cultural heritage is dyna- 
mic and ongoing instead of a body 
of information about the dead past. 

When viewed from this approach, 
human relations become the core of 
the social studies. Events, institutions, 
and conditions of living—both past 
and present—take on meaning only 
as they relate to human. beings and 
to human living. It is what happens 
to people that really counts. 

Children learn the relationships 
they feel and live. This means that 
developing an understanding of them- 
selves and their dealings with others, 
with people in the school, with mem- 
bers of their family, with people in 
their neighborhood, town, or city, 


must be an important concern of the 
social studies. Helping children to dis- 
cover and to deal constructively with 
causes of social friction in their daily 
living is essential to understanding 
how life in a group is actually lived, 
how forces conflict and how differ- 
ences are resolved. As children grow 
older and widen their experiences, 
their understanding of people of other 
communities and nations, as well as 
of events of long ago, take on greater 
meaning for them. 

These relationships are learned 
most effectively when children tackle 
real problems on their own maturity 
level which have important conse- 
quences for themselves and others. 
The problem might be related to a 
trip which the first grade wishes to 
take to Bobby’s uncle’s farm to learn 
how he harvests his crops, or a study 
by the second grade of their daddies’ 
work. Or it might be the fourth 
grade’s concern about the founding 
of their city, or investigation by the 
sixth grade related to the sewage 
problems in their community. But the 
problems might also be personal ones 
to determine why children get angry, _ 
how to make friends, how to get 
along with others, or how to prepare 
for a job. 


Role of Reading in the 
Social Studies 

In experiences of this sort, reading 
plays a prominent role. As children 
discuss and plan together they find 
a real need for recording their ideas 
and decisions, for listing items to be 
remembered, and for evaluating their 
progress. Comprehension comes easily 
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and naturally to them when they read 
the charts or stories they have dic- 
tated to the teacher or prepared them- 
selves. Books, bulletins, magazines, 
circulars, pictures, and other printed 
materials take on added significance 
when children are engaged in ex- 
periences which require the use of 
these materials. Graphs, maps, diaries, 
business and thank-you letters, report 
outlines, note-taking, labeling collec- 
tions or displays, require still other 
reading skills and interests. 

But children also do other kinds of 
reading as they pursue their problems 
of living and learning together. They 
read the farmer’s landscape, his reac- 
tion to their visit, how their daddies 
feel about their work as well as what 
they do, and what the control of the 
sewage disposal means for the well 
being of the people in their city. As 
they read stories about pioneer peo- 
ple, they begin to identify themselves 
with the characters and to experi- 
ence vicariously what it meant when 
the settlers ran out of food or fought 
off an Indian attack. And as they 
read about other children with physi- 
cal or emotional difficulties similar to 
their own, they begin to understand 
that other people also have problems 
which they have attempted to solve 
in one way or another. Educators are 
quite agreed that the feeling tones 
which accompany children’s reading 
are equally, if not more important, 
than the information they receive. 
It is not only what the child reads 
that counts, but how he thinks and 
feels about it, and the use he intends 
to make of it. 

The purpose underlying the child’s 


reading determines not only the type 
of material he will read but the kinds 
of skills he will use. As he asks him- 
self, “Why am I reading this?” he 
will decide which skills are necessary 
and the speed that is desirable. If for 
example, he is skimming the news. 
Paper or scanning the table of con- 
tents to determine whether the book 
contains what he wants, his reading 
will be cursory and rapid. But if he 
sees something which appears to be 
what he needs for a report he plans 
to present to his group, he will read 
for greater detail and will gauge his 
speed accordingly. If children are to 
grow in reading power and apprecia- 
tion they need at all times to know 
why they are reading and the purpose 
it is to serve. Understanding the val- 
ues inherent in reading is both an 
integral and significant part of the 
reading process. 

Schools which seek to develop soci- 
ally informed and sensitive citizens 
with well adjusted personsalities place 
a high premium on interest in learn- 
ing. They recognize its importance as 
a motivating and sustaining force 
which assigns value and purpose to 
learning experience. But at the same 
time, many misunderstandings exist 
among them regarding children’s in- 
terests with resulting disagreements 
concerning the way they can be used 
in the curriculum. Part of this diff- 
culty stems from inadequate know/- 
edge about the source and nature of 
children’s interests. 


Source of Interests 


For many years the literature on 
children’s interests has suggested that 
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there is a basic pattern of interests, 
which if properly identified, might 
serve as the basis for social studies 
programs, the implication being that 
these interests are innate and com- 
mon to most children. However, re- 
cent work in human development 
tends to discredit this belief. Where 
psychologists once credited instincts 
with being prime motivating factors, 
they are now generally agreed that it 
is difficult to differentiate between 
innate and acquired drives. Working 
with other students of human devel- 
opment, they now seek to determine 
the origin of interests by studying the 
ways in which goals and purposes 
which arise in the individual are re- 
lated to the demands of the particular 
culture in which he lives. It is known 
that men everywhere seek satisfaction 
for certain basic organic cravings for 
food, rest, and activity as well as for 
certain social needs of human associ- 
ation, but the way an individual seeks 
to achieve them are determined not 
so much by the natural tendencies 
within himself as by the culture in 
which he lives. 

A review of the literature on chil- 
dren’s interests reveals that while cer- 
tain likenesses appear in the interests 
of children from different communi- 
ties, marked differences are also ap- 
parent. In fact, the more divergent 
the culture patterns the more striking 
are the differences. Children’s inter- 
ests differ widely with age, intel- 
ligence, maturation, sex, socio-eco- 
nomic background, and the opportu- 
nities which the environment offers 
for thése interests to develop. Several 
studies show that the differences with- 


in a group of children are greater 
than the differences within a single 
age group such as the seven or the 
ten year olds. 


Studies also show that children’s 
interests are not static but undergo 
continual change. Activities which ap- 
peared uninteresting and even dis- 
tasteful in the beginning have often 
become interesting when related to a 
job which children recognized as be- 
ing important, and which contributed 
to their sense of achievement. Success 
and approval have been found to con- 
tribute materially to a heightened in- 
terest while failure has tended to re- 
duce it. Children tend to exhibit 
greater interest in those things which 
bring satisfaction to themselves, their 
friends, families, and others near to 
them. 

In general, it can be said that there 
is little evidence to support the belief 
that interests are innate or inherited 
in the specific sense. Instead, the re- 
search shows the human organism to 
be so constructed that it has the capa- 
city to be interested in many things. 
In fact, it must be interested if it is 
to survive. But aside from those mat- 
ters which impinge on the self, the 
things a person becomes interested in 
depend upon the kinds of experiences 
he has and what the environment 
offers for interest stimulation. 


Children’s Interests in the 
Social Studies 

An examination of the research in 
this field highlights the need for more 
information regarding children’s in- 
terests in the social studies. Early in- 
vestigations, particularly in reading, 
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showed children to be interested in 
such things as animals, nature, air- 
planes, sports, and their own every- 
day experiences. The elements in 
stories which carried greatest appeal 
were adventure, realism, thrill, mys- 
tery, sportsmanship, and bravery, 
among others. Boys appeared to be 
interested in more active things than 
girls, thus reflecting the culture pres- 
sures at work. The younger the chil- 
dren, the greater was their interest 
in things and happenings related to 
the here and now. Studies of chil- 
dren’s play, sports, movie and radio 
interests tended to parallel rather 
closely their reading interests. 

But observation of children at work 
and play today shows them to be in- 
terested in all sorts of things. Within 
recent years, their vigorous interests 
in space travel, rockets, atoms, hydro- 
gen bombs, synthetic products, tele- 
vision, wars, and even automation are 
apparent. As children continue to ex- 
periment, to observe social processes 
at firsthand, and to read widely in 
the many books that are available 
today, there is every indication that 
these and other interests will continue. 
But while there is need for more re- 
search on children’s interests related 
to the social studies, the findings of 
a small number of recent studies con- 
tain important implications for cur- 
rent social studies programs. These 
findings have to do with the concerns 
children on all levels of the school 
have for knowing how to solve their 
own personal problems, as well as 
understanding how people around 
them meet their needs. Conversely, 
they show limited concern for foreign 


people until later years of the junior 
and senior high school. 

Baker’s' study of children’s ques 
tions about things with which they 
really wanted help led her to conclude 
that children were most interested in 
things, processes, and events about 
them. She also found a preponderance 
of questions concerned with how to 
get along with peers and teachers, 
how to make friends, how to do ac- 
ceptable work, and about man as a 
social being. The relative ranking of 
distant lands and peoples, as evidenced 
by the number of questions asked, 
was so low as to “give cause for con- 
cern.” In another study, Hockett and 
Forrey” found stories of other lands to 
hold little interest for elementary 
school children. 


A still more recent study of chil- 
dren’s wishes, interests, likes, and dis- 
likes, by Jersild and Tasch* present 
even stronger evidence of the many 
personal concerns which children ex- 
perience on all school levels. A strik- 
ing feature of the wishes of all chil- 
dren, but particularly of older pupils, 
was the frequent desire for skills or 
opportunities which would help them 
to be independent and to stand on 
their own feet, to understand them- 
selves better, to possess certain per- 
sonal qualities and abilities to pre- 


1Emily V. Baker, Children’s Questions ond 
Their Implications for Planning the Curriculum. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

liege, Columbia University, 1945). 

2John A, Hockett and ee M. Forrey, 
“Interests in Reading Expressed Pupils m 
Grades Three Through Seven,” Egoremnnt ty. Poi | In 
terests—Elementary School Level, Twelfth Year 
book of the California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association (Oakland, California: The 
Association, 1940). 

3 Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Chil- 
dren’s Interests and What They Suggest for Edu 
cation. (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949). 
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pare them for adult life, and to learn 
about vocations. Their concern about 
people in other countries became 
greatest in the senior high school. 
Symonds‘ found in a study of young 
adolescents that their six major con- 
cerns were money, personal attrac- 
tiveness, study habits, personal and 
moral qualities, and a philosophy of 
life. 

From the foregoing it seems clear 
that children’s interests in the social 
studies are potentially as many as the 
activities of mankind and as varied 
as the patterns of human culture. If 
these interests are to be utilized ef- 
fectively in the curriculum they must 
be focused on problems in which chil- 


4P. M. Symonds, “Life Problems and Interests 
f Adolescents,” School Review, September, 1936. 


dren have a direct concern, a recogni- 
tion that something is at stake, and 
that its outcome is significant for them 
and for others. To be interested in 
anything is to be intimately and ac- 
tively identified with it. This suggests 
the need for a vigorous functional 
curriculum based on problem-solving 
activities which have concrete mean- 
ings for children but which represent 
at the same time some of the broader 
meanings which the program seeks to 
convey. It also requires a sensitive 
teacher working closely wtih children. 
When this occurs, reading will have 
no intrinsic value of its own but will 
become an important means by which 
every child can develop to his fullest 
capacity as a person and as a future 
citizen. . 
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Making the Most of Children’s Interests 
in Science Through Guided Reading 


| RutH RuNKE 


B® econ LOOK LIKE mean crea- 
tures and they’re scary!” de- 
clared Franklin. 

This contribution was made as a 
class of fourth-grade children dis- 
cussed with their school librarian! 
the books they were finding most in- 
teresting to read. The conversation 
moved from prehistoric animals to 
jets, guided missiles, and space ships. 
Interest in these exciting develop- 
ments was quite obviously tied to cer- 
tain television programs. Before the 
discussion finally gave way to listen- 
ing to the next episode in Miss Pick- 
erel Goes to Mars, the children had 
also talked about books they liked 
dealing with the building of model 
trains, the lives of insects, and birds. 

Children in the elementary school 
have a genuine, strongly sustained 
interest in learning about their phy- 
sical environment, living things, and 
the technological achievements of 
man. They are finding worthwhile 
ways to fill their leisure time. They are 
thinking about their world and striv- 
ing to understand it. Many are laying 
the groundwork during these years 
for future careers in science in the 
innumerable areas which will be open 
to them. These are invaluable years, 
too, for building the knowledge and 
understanding required of well-in- 


formed, thinking citizens. 


PROFESSOR OF ELEMENTARY 
EpucaTIion, INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Each day children absorb innumer- 
able facts and ideas of a scientific na- 
ture. Learning when a pond is safe 
for skating, how to pitch a baseball, 
and how to build a dam to stop the 
flow of water in a gutter involve un- 
derstanding of scientific principles. 
Many of the toys designed for chil- 
dren today are excellent sources of 
science learnings. Older boys and girls 
follow scientific developments through 
the daily newspapers and popular 
magazines such as Life, The Reader's 
Digest, and Time. Family discussions 
often center in subjects of a scientific 
nature which have been depicted in 
television programs. Radio and mo- 
tion pictures continue to make their 
contributions to the fund of science 
learnings. Modern advertising has 
unusual power to incite curiosity 
through unique treatment of ideas. 


Place of Reading in the 
Science Program 


Science must come alive for chil- 
dren through many and varied first- 
hand experiences which can be pro- 
vided in the wider school and com- 
munity environment as well as in the 
classroom. Children need opportuni- 
ties to observe, manipulate, construct, 
demonstrate, and investigate if they 


1 Miss Elizabeth Weller, Librarian, Laboratory 
School, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 
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are to achieve real understandings and 
arrive at sound conclusions. They 
must be helped to find the answers to 
their many questions through gen- 
uine problem-solving situations. Class- 
room interest centers which invite ex- 
ploration will help to motivate in- 
terest in further learning. Other 
sources Of information and stimula- 
tion to thinking are vicarious experi- 
ences provided through television pro- 
grams, films, and filmstrips; radio pro- 
grams and recordings; and the read- 
ing of many different materials. 

A wealth of reading materials in 
the different science areas is avail- 
able for children today. Several ex- 
cellent textbook series and many trade 
books and other materials designed 
to meet individual reading interests 
have been carefully geared to both 
interest and reading ability. Children 
will find interest in general references 
such as The World We Live In pub- 
lished by Life magazine and James 
Fisher’s The Wonderful World. Older 
boys and girls seeking information in 
special areas will find such magazines 
as The Audubon Magazine and Na- 
tural History of interest, while younger 
readers may find worthwhile articles 
dealing with current interests in 
science in magazines such as High- 
lights. A number of excellent pam- 
phlet materials and science informa- 
tion in comic-book form are to be had 
from government, business, and non- 
profit organizations free of charge or 
at very low cost. Lists of reading ma- 
terials of all types can be supplied by 
all qualified librarians. 

Teachers know that children who 
are good readers are those children 


who do read. These are the ones who 
seek books which meet their interests, 
who search avidly for more and more 
books related to their current inter- 
ests, and who talk eagerly about the 
books they have read. They also find 
genuine pleasure in sharing newly- 
gained ideas and are anxious to ex- 
press and interpret their ideas through 
many concrete experiences. Teachers 
know, too, that children who are not 
efficient readers can be strongly mo- 
tivated and helped to improve their 
reading skills through reading mate- 
rials which are suited to their personal 
interests and appropriate for their in- 
dividual abilities. Thus, reading in 
the science program, as in other areas 
of learning, is developed, strength- 
ened, and made purposeful and vital 
largely through independent reading 
experiences. 

Children need time to read. Time 
must be provided in the school pro- 
gram for independent reading. Op- 
portunity to read only during “spare 
moments” when other work has been 
completed, or to take books home, is 
not sufficient. There must be oppor- 
tunity to browse and discuss selections 
with teacher or librarian, to share 
favorite books with small groups or 
the entire class, to plan and carry for- 
ward projects inspired by reading, and 
to interpret ideas through oral read- 
ing, story telling, and dramatic inter- 
pretation. 

The growth children achieve 
through independent reading does not 
take place without the teacher’s intel- 
ligent guidance. Teachers must be 
ready to suggest interesting and ap- 
propriate materials. Through their 
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appreciation of children’s interest, 
they will be able to help children dis- 
cover new interests as well as to probe 
deeper into their current ones. Chil- 
dren’s interests in science range over 
many areas. While region and locale 
dictate certain specific interests, chil- 
dren in our culture develop many of 
the same interests through experiences 
which are generally common to all of 
them. 


Examination of more recent trade 
books written for children which deal 
with or are closely related to their in- 
terests in science reveal several inter- 
ests which are prominent in children’s 
thinking today. Interest in living 
things and in the physical environ- 
ment continues unabated and is fed 
and stimulated through the increasing 
supply of well-written, authentic, and 
excellently illustrated books. As chil- 
dren mature, their interest in man’s 
achievements in his world grows 
apace with their developing percep- 
tion and understanding. As they read 
and think and do, they develop in- 
sight into their own potentialities and 
the opportunities which will be 
opened to them. 


The World of Living Things 


An interest in animals steadily holds 
its place in the minds of most chil- 
dren. Young children love their pets 
for the emotional comfort and com- 
radeship which they provide. They 
come very early to appreciate, too, 
friendly animals of the farm and 
woods. They take great delight in 
animal stories which are brief and 
simple but full of action. Their stories 
may be humorous or touched with 


pathos, but they must be rounded out 
to satisfying conclusions. 

Teachers of kindergarten and pri- 
mary children appreciate the impor- 
tance of having attractive library cor- 
ners in their classrooms, well stocked 
with appealing and attractively illus- 
trated books such as Sneakers by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown and Fluffy and 
Buffy by Alene Dalton. Now, too, 
they can enhance Robert McCloskey’s 
Make Way for Ducklings through use 
of the new iconographic film of that 
story. And young children will en- 
joy Pelagie Doane’s Littlest Ones, a 
collection of fine poems about na- 
ture’s tiny animals. 

Story time can be a delight for 
children and teacher alike. Kinder- 


garten children enjoy both the teach- 
er’s reading of Margaret Wise Brown’s 
The Noisy Book and the recording 


made to accompany it, Muffin in the 
Country.’ Teachers who tell stories 
know the special pleasures children 
find in listening to stories which are 
better told than read. One excellent 
source for these is the Arbuthnot An- 
thology. 


Primary children are also anxious 
for information about animals. Books 
such as Animal Families by Ann Weil, 
After the Sun Goes Down by Glenn 
Blough, and Marion Marchner’s 
Monarch Butterfly are books which 
young children find interesting and 
helpful. 

Older children in the primary 
grades share the avid interest which 


* Picture book Parade, Make Way for Duck- 
lings, No. 20, Weston Woods Studios. Weston, 
Connecticut. 


8 Young People’s Records. 
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intermediate grade children have in 
prehistoric animals. The True Book 
of Dinosaurs by Mary Lou Clark is 
an excellent treatment of this subject 
for younger readers and is excep- 
tionally well illustrated by Chauncey 
Maltman. 

Children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. grades who seek good fiction 
dealing with animals will enjoy such 
books as Marion Downer’s David and 
the Sea Gulls and Walter Farley’s 
Black Stallion’s Courage. Older books 
which have appeal also are Wind in 
the Willows by Kenneth Grahome 
and Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson. 
Better readers among the older boys 
will like Big Red by Kim Kjelgaard 
and James Green’s Kor and the Wolf 
Dogs, a story of prehistoric times. 

A number of worthwhile books 
which guide intermediate grade chil- 
dren in actual care of animals at 
home or in the classroom are also 
available. Gertrude Pels’ The Care of 
Water Pets is helpful here, and Mar- 
garet Buck’s In Ponds and Streams 
will extend this interest. Other books 
providing specific information which 
children will appreciate are Jack Ais- 
trop’s Enjoying Pets, Vinson Brown’s 
How to Make a Miniature Zoo, and 
Herbert Zim’s Golden Hamsters. 

The growing interest in outdoor 
education is indicated in camping ex- 
periences which are provided by a 
number of schools. Reading for 
needed information is an important 
part of the study carried on by chil- 
dren who “go to school outdoors.” 
Many excellent books on all aspects of 
nature study are available for this 
purpose. Books of this type which 


children will find both interesting and 
helpful are Discovering Nature the 
Year Round by Anne Marie Jauss, 
Edwin Teale’s Insect Friends, and 
Robert Lemmon’s All About Birds. 


Many excellent films and a number 
of very useful filmstrips which deal 
with animal life are available. These 
may be used to create interest in read- 
ing and also as teaching aids. 


Earth, Sea, and Sky 


Out of the ever-growing capacity 
of children to imagine, wonder, ex- 
plore, and question comes their per- 
sistent search for information and un- 
derstanding of reality. Their interest 
in the physical world ranges from the 
minutiae about them to distant stars 
and planets. As they develop under- 
standing of time and the immensity 
of space, and come into an under- 
standing of the geography of the 
earth, they demand explanation of 
reasons, causes, and probable devel- 
opments in man’s control over his 
environment. 

Several excellent books have re- 
cently been published which will con- 
tribute much to study of the earth 
by intermediate and upper grade chil- 
dren. For the ten to twelve-year-olds, 
Maria Leach has written The Begin- 
ning, Creation Myths Around the 
World, and the Story of the Ice Age 
by Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames is 
also very good reading. Another book, 
Sun, Earth, and Man by George and 
Eunice Bischof is excellent. A fine 
story of the primitive world for older 
boys and girls is P. A. Hutchinson’s 
And the Waters Prevailed. 
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Study of the sea, and man’s experi- 
ences with it, is fascinating for many 
children. A new book by Alida Mal- 
kus, The Sea and Its Rivers and 
Mary Walsh’s Water, Water Every- 
where are good reading for children 
from eight to twelve. Children of 
these ages will also enjoy Jean Lee 
Latham’s Trail Blazer of the Seas, the 
story of Mathew Maury, oceanogra- 
pher. Older boys will like Robb 
White’s Up Periscope, an exciting 
navy story of a submarine crew. Two 
other good books of fiction for these 
boys are Zachary Ball’s Skin Diver 
and Philip Harkins’ Young Skin 
Diver. 

Many children develop an early in- 
terest in astronomy. For younger chil- 
dren such books as Illa Podendorf’s 
True Book of the Moon, Sun, and 
Stars is interesting and informative. 
Franklyn Branley’s Mars will be ap- 
preciated by older children, who will 
also like Anne Terry White’s All 
About the Stars and John Lewellen’s 
You and Space Neighbors. A fine 
book for junior high school students 
is Irving Adler’s The Stars: Stepping 
Stones Into Space. 


Experiments, Inventions, and 
Discoveries 


The idea that man may be able to 
travel thousands of miles through 
space and reach other planets fires 
the imagination of children today. 
Any librarian will testify that books 
about rockets, jets, guided missiles, 
and space ships are among the most 
worn and frequently replaced books 
which children read. The highly im- 
aginative books of science fiction are 


now gradually being replaced by 
more authentic stories and scientif- 
cally sound books of information. In 
guiding this reading, teachers have 
the important job of helping children 
separate fact from fiction, to distin- 
guish the plausible from the purely 
fantastic. 

Several interesting books in the 
field of aviation are available for chil- 
dren in the primary grades. Cloud 
Hoppers by Frederick James is one 
of the newest and can be read by 
second graders. John Lewellen has 
given a good description in the basic 
steps in learning to fly in his Tommy 
Learns to Fly. Little girls will enjoy 
Nancy Dudley’s Linda’s First Flight. 

A popular book among middle- 
grade children is Rockets, Jets, Guided 
Missiles, and Space Ships by Jack 
Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. A well 
written presentation of factual infor- 
mation is Hal Goodwin’s The Real 
Book About Space Travel. Another 
good source of information is C. B. 
Colby’s Our Fighting Jets. Children 
also will enjoy John Lewellen’s You 
and Space Travel. The Helicopter 
Book by Henry B. Lent is an excellent 
addition to books in this field, as 1s 
New Era of Flight by Lewis Zarem 
and Robert Maltby. Older boys will 
find Stephen Meader’s new Sabre 
Pilot highly interesting. They will also 
appreciate Franklyn Branley’s Ex pen- 
ments in the Principles of Space 
Travel which will help them to dis- 
tinguish between scientific fact and 
fiction. 

The study cf atomic power i 
highly interesting to middle and up 
per grade boys who have a keen in- 
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terest in scientific developments. Good 
readers will appreciate Frank Ross’ 
Superpower, the Story of Atomic 
Energy. A very readable book is Mar- 
garet Hyde’s Atoms, Today and To- 
morrow, and an excellent new book is 
Carleton Pearl’s The Tenth Wonder- 
Atomic Energy. 

Automobile racing holds the inter- 
est of many boys in the intermediate 
and upper grades. They will be much 
interested in Brock Yates’ The Indi- 
anapolis 500: The Story of the Metor 
Speedway and also the exciting story 
by William Gault, Speedway Chal- 
lenge. Raymond Yates’ book, Faster 
and Faster: The Story of Speed will 
doubtless be of interest to these boys 
also. A beautifully illustrated pictorial 
history, Wheels, by Edwin Tunis will 
also give much pleasure to good 
readers. 

Both girls and boys will find inter- 
esting several recent books in the 
fields of medical science and health. 
Junior high school students will ap- 
preciate Margaret Hyde’s Medicine 
in Action, Today and Tomorrow; 
James Hemming’s Mankind Against 
the Killers; and Magic Bullets by 
Louis Sutherland, an excellent book 


dealing with individual and public, 


health problems. Other fine books in 
related areas are available for these 
young people. 

Children of all ages are seeking 
more help through books in carrying 
out experiments of their own. This is 
certainly an interest which teachers 
must encourage. For children in the 
early primary grades books such as 
Illa Podendorf’s The True Book of 


More Science Experiments will en- 


courage children to test ideas which 
interest them. Rose Wyler’s First Book 
of Science Experiments is stimulating 
reading for children who are a little 
older. For these and older children, 
too, there is Larry Kettelkamp’s The 
Magic of Sound and Warren Schloat’s 
The Magic of Water. Other helpful 
books of this kind are available. 


Careers in Science 


Stories and factual accounts of the 
achievements of men and women who 
have followed careers in the various 
fields of science stimulate boys and 
girls to consider possible careers for 
themselves in these areas. A number 
of interesting books of this kind are 
available for children in the upper 
elementary and junior high school 
years. These books range widely over 
many different interests, and most 
children can find reading to meet 
their own individual needs. 

An outstanding discussion of the 
sciences is Ray Brockel’s You and 
the Sciences of Mankind, which will 
be helpful to boys and girls who are 
thinking about careers in science. This 
is also true of William Crouse’s fine 
book, Understanding Science. Fletcher 
Pratt’s All About Famous Inventors - 
and Their Inventions is also excel- 
lent. And Katherine Shippen’s Men, 
Microscopes and Living Things is the 
kind of book that any good reader 
will appreciate. 

Boys and girls who are following 
the progress of the men presently ex- 
ploring the antarctic will appreciate 
Armstrong Sperry’s recent book, Cap- 
tain Cook Explores the South Seas. 
Raymond Holden’s Famous Scientific 
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Expeditions will interest these readers 
too. Told in a lighter vein is Eliza- 
beth Janeway’s The Early Days of 
Automobiles. Madge Haines and Les- 
lie Morrill have written a good book 
which will interest many children, 
The Wright Brothers, First to Fly. 
And the new book by Alice Dalgliesh, 
Ride on the Wind, is a highly inter- 
esting account of Lindbergh’s flight. 
For those interested in aviation as a 
career, Joseph Archibald’s Aviation 
Cadet will be interesting reading. 
John Floherty’s Forest Rangers is ex- 
cellent for those whose interests tend 
toward this work. There are many 
good career books available for young 
people, and many more are needed, 


—_—_ — 


particularly those which may encour. 
age girls as well as boys to find careers 
in science. 

Reading can become as normal a 
part of living for children as their 
participation each day in the many 
activities which command their inter- 
est. They make reading an essential 
part of living when they can use it 
easily, and with real satisfaction in 
meeting their needs and purposes. 
This ability to adapt reading to in- 
dividual purposes grows during the 
elementary school years. The wealth 
of fine printed materials in science is 
an invaluable resource in developing 
a lasting appreciation of good reading. 


Television: A Window to Tomorrow 


by Nancy NuNNALLY 


A croup of third-grade children 

eagerly assembled for morning 
routines and group planning for the 
day’s program. Sharing period, first 
on the agenda, was led by Billy, 
chairman for the week. The group 
was soon absorbed in a discussion 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” which 
most of the children had viewed on 
television the night before. Comments 
as to the reality and plausibility of 
the story portrayed flowed with un- 
interrupted enthusiasm for a short 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
oF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


time. Doubting Thomases belittled 
the probability of the plot but ardent 
defenders loyally supported the play 
without actually knowing why they 
liked it. 

At this point, Miss Brown, the 
teacher, with acute sensitivity to the 
children’s needs, entered into the dis- 
cussion leading the children step by 
step into ways of evaluating. They 
analyzed the presentation thought: 
fully according to their personal 
experiences, sharing ideas on such 
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questions as: What did you like about 
the play? What do you think could 
have been changed? How did they 
make us feel the size of the giant? 
Why did the guards seem so funny? 
And even, how did they make the 
beanstalk so strong? The children 
expressed themselves freely, arguing, 
criticizing one another, building new 
concepts from the shared ideas. 

Implications for science and arith- 
metic were presented and several 
problems based on this shared expe- 
rience became the basis for prob- 
lem solving in the arithmetic groups. 
The term “folktale” gained new 
meaning to these children for the 
teacher cleverly showed her foresight 
in planning by directing the chil- 
dren’s eagerness for more reading to 
a group of folktales she had gathered 
on the library table. Among the 
books were such good basic stories 
as Chimney Corner Stories by Ver- 
onica Hutchinson, Picture Tales from 
the Russian by Valery Carrick and 
The Golden Goose Book by Leslie 
Brooke. 


Television—A Resource for 
Wider Understandings 


Today’s chiidren are ready to use 
television educationally. They come 
to school eager to share, to tell, to 
discuss their varied experiences in 
televiewing. The teacher needs to be 
ready to meet this new onslaught of 
heterogeneous ideas, real and fantas- 
tic, sordid and criminal, religious and 
moral. She needs to be acquainted 
with the kind of pictures and stories 
the children are seeing. She can more 
effectively respond if she has a wide 


range of general knowledge, a crea- 
tive imagination and an insight into 
possible resources to keep these chil- 
dren reaching for answers to their 
questions. To evaluate, to select, and 
to use those positive influences is 
democracy at its best, and the growth 
of this selective ability in a child, 
under the guidance of far-seeing 
adults, is a potent qualification for 
thoughtful citizens in the next gener- 
ation. 

Television is a part of our pres- 
ent culture. It is widely used by 
children. They spend many hours 
televiewing. It is a forceful medium 
extending life-space and giving chil- 
dren ideas and information (some 
authentic, some not). Witty, report- 
ing on a six-year sectional study, 
found ownership of television sets by 
pupils gained from 43 per cent in 
1950 to 97 per cent in 1955. But 
the teacher group fell behind the 
pupils with 25 per cent in 1950 to 
86 per cent in 1955. Elementary 
school children spent 21 hours a 
week viewing television in 1950 and 
23.7 hours in 1955. Parents averaged 
20 hours a week in 1951 and 21.2 
hours in 1955, while teachers spent 
9 hours a week in 1951 and 12.5 
hours a week in 1955." 


Greenstein, who approached his 
study from the viewpoint of owner- 
ship of sets, found that school grades 
were not adversely affected by view- 
ing television.? Witty states that al- 


1 Witty, Paul, 
English, Vol. 
469-476. 

2Greenstein, Jack, “Effect of Television upon 
Elementary School Grades,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XLVIII (November, 1954). 
pp. 161-176. 


“Children and TV,” El 
XXXII (November, 1955), 
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though television does not appear to 
influence educational success in gen- 
eral, there are children who have 
been influenced to do better work 
because of interests aroused through 
televiewing.® 

Although many times parents have 
held television responsible for prob- 
lems of maladjustment, other factors 
such as poor home conditions, lack 
of interest and unfortunate personal 
problems were also contributing fac- 
tors. In 1955, 43 per cent of the 
pupils read less because of television; 
45 per cent read more, and 12 per 
cent read about the same.‘ This is 
a challenge to the parents and teach- 
ers of the children who read less, 
those who read the same amount and 
also of those who read more to help 
the children continue their reading. 
Perhaps these children may become 
a resource to help adults inspire other 
children to want to read more. 

Favorite programs reported by the 
children, Disneyland, Rin Tin Tin, 
Lassie, I Love Lucy, and George 
Goebel, indicate an interest in ani- 
mals, adventure and comedy. Parents 
and teachers have requested more 
educational programs to stimulate 
children to read, and also have indi- 
cated the desirability of placing pro- 
grams in the early part of the eve- 
ning. Parents reported family coun- 
cils as an effective means of selecting 
programs for televiewing. Crime and 
violence in programs for children 
were deplored as the low type of 
humor.® With attention the children’s 


3 Witty, Paul, “Children and TV,” Elemen- 
tary English, Vol. XXXII: 7, (November, 1955), 
pp. 470. 


4 Ibid, p. 471. 


preferences, parent and teacher sug- 
gestions about elimination of certain 
content, and advantages of timing 
programs early in the evening, com- 
mercial television could wisely make 
important contributions to the educa- 
tion of its many youthful viewers. 


Television—aAn Aid to 
Wide Reading 


Children respond eagerly to that 
which they know. They know best 
those things which they experience 
either first hand or vicariously. A 
parent or teacher who leads a child 
to the satisfactions and enriching ex- 
periences of reading gives him a re- 
source for all time. Reading will give 
children more in their televiewing 
and, viewed from the opposite angle, 
televiewing can give the children 
more aptitude for reading. Hazard 
states that television can become the 
biggest boon to reading since the 
printing press; librarians record that 
television interests people in more 
things. Just as news, historical 
drama, and current events send 
adults to the atlas, the history books, 
and current magazines to seek more 
information or to confirm their 
doubts or agreements, so children 
are challenged to find out more about 
materials which they may have 
viewed even casually. 

Children can use these teleview- 
ing experiences in different ways to 
evaluate what they saw: they can 
evaluate the authenticity of the storv 


5 Witty, Paul, “Children and TV,” Elementary 


p. 

® Hazard, Patrick D., “Ladders to Taste on 
TV.” Elementary English, Vol. XXXIII, (March, 
1956), p. 148. 
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or the dramatic variation therefrom, 
the contribution of the music; the 
limitation of time, or the additions of 
characters, plot and lines. Teaching 
children to think for themselves or, 
as it is so often put, to think critically 
and analytically, gives them a per- 
sonal insight into their own selection 
and utilization. On the other hand, 
reading a story of a farm dog ora 
circus might offer the occasion to 
direct the children’s viewing toward 
Lassie or Rin Tin Tin, taking time 
after the viewing to talk it over and 
compare the actions and responses 
of the dog to the storybook char- 


acter. 


Resources—A Need of All Children 


Reading comprises the background. 
“Read and 
find out” is basically a regular assign- 


of all work in school. 


ment. Social studies and science as 
well as literature now have added 
resources through audio-visual aids; 
television by its very presence in so 
many homes is an important asset. 
Zoo Parade, Disneyland, and Mr. 
Wizard all have made great contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of science. 
The alert adult will, by suggesting 
and using these mass media, help 
children to increase their understand- 
ings and learn to appreciate the inter- 
dependence of information gleaned 
from different sources. Children need 
resources that can be effectively used 
by them. Miel gives four general 
classifications to test the usefulness of 
resources for children: (1) Do they 
make children feel good about them- 
selves and others? (2) Do they ex- 
tend their life-space? (3) Do they 


develop competence in solving prob- 
lems? (4) Do they build socially use- 
ful meanings?’ If teachers or par- 
ents would take these four questions 
and analyze why children enjoy tele- 
vision and then guide the children 
to other supplementary ways of real- 
izing these goals of education, under- 
standings would be clearer and read- 
ing more important and socially use- 


ful. 


A Shared Experience— 
Educational Television 


Although it is four years since the 
Federal Communication Commission 
granted education the right to tele- 
vise, many people are scarcely aware 
that such means of broadcasting is 
functioning on twenty-two educa- 
tional television stations. It has been 
estimated that these programs are 
operating to communities totalling 
40,000,000 people. By 1957, it is 
expected that educational stations in 
twenty states will be available to 
46,000,000 people. 

Educators manning these programs 
know what they wish the audience 
to see and understand but have been 
criticized for their inability to make 
their broadcasts interesting and stim- 
ulating to their audiences.* The pur- 
pose of educational television has 
been improvement of instruction and 
if programs are to be successful they 
must be planned with groups rather 
than for groups. The needs, inter- 
ests, and problems of the receivers 
~ 7 Miel, Alice, “‘When Resources Are for Chil- 


dren,” National Education Association, Vol. XLV, 
(October, 1956) p. 401. 

8 Cooley, Hazel, “Educational Television and 
the Public,” School and Society, Vol. 84:123-125 
(October 13, 1956). 
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must direct the content and its pre- 
sentation.?® 

Several primary grades in Cincin- 
nati presented a program, “Reading 
Is Fun”, over educational television. 
Children over all the city listened in 
the schools to their peers telling about 
books they enjoyed. The children on 
the program shared numerous ways 
of reporting on books such as large 
original pictures, paper bag puppets, 
songs about books and original book 
jackets. At the close of each broad- 
cast, the audience was asked to share 
with those children giving the pro- 
gram any good books they enjoyed, 


and the mail the actors received 


from both groups and _ individual 
children was overwhelming. 
Television has become a large part 
of the daily life of American children. 
It can be an important instrument in 
adding to the effectiveness and neces- 
sity for additional reading. It can 
make the teacher more important 
than ever before. It can give to mil- 
lions of people an insight into what 
schools are doing to meet the needs 
of all the children. More than 150 
television stations took part in pre- 
senting “A Desk for Billie,” the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Cen- 
tennial Film to the United States 
in September, 1956. Television is 
truly our window to the future! 


Children’s Interests and Individual Reading 


by JEANNETTE VEATCH, DIRECTOR 


MOST EXCITING and rewarding 
development in the teaching of 
reading is catapulting over the hori- 
zon and gathering momentum at an 
amazing rate. It has been called 
“Individualized Reading” and that 
name seems to be sticking in spite 
of its unfortunate implication that in 
such a program children never read 
in groups. 

There are few teachers who have 
not envied TV, radio, movies, and 
comic books their ability to hold the 
interest of children. There are even 


A 


9 Wilgren, Harold, “TV, A Challenge to the 
Elementary School,” National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, Vol. 36, p. 213, Summer, 1956. 


ProGRAM DEVELOPMENT Drvision, 
Grit Scouts or THE U.S.A. 


fewer who have not wished to have 
the magic of such media somehow 
rubbed off or transferred to their 
own classroom teaching. Yet this 
magic is not unknown in other chil- 
dren’s programs. Organizations such 
as the Girl Scouts, with a completely 
voluntary membership policy, are 
attracting hundreds of thousands of 
children every year. 


Pupils Choose Own 
Reading Materials 
Briefly, this new reading program 


Jeannette Veatch was formerly in the Depart. 
ment of Education and Child Development ot 
Goucher College. 
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(so new, in fact, that there is no 
text on the teaching of reading which 
discusses it) is based upon the idea 
that children can and do read bet- 
ter, more widely, and with vastly in- 
creased interest, when allowed to 
choose their own reading materials. 
The supply from which such selec- 
tion is made must include books or 
similar materials to the extent of 2 
to 3 titles per child, encompassing a 
variety of interests from airplanes to 
zebras, and offer a minimum span 
of seven grades (except 5 in first 
and second grade) of reading diffi- 
culty. In short, individualized reading 
exponents believe that from such a 
supply of material children can 
choose their reading diet far more 
wisely than the most skilled and 
knowledgeable teacher can choos? it 
for them. 

This, it is clear, is in direct opposi- 
tion to basal reading programs, al- 
though it does not exclude the books 
used in basal reading programs. The 
self-selection principle discards the 
well-known idea of planned, sequen- 
tial development of level of difficulty 
programs of basal readers. Every one 
books 
printed in many basal series. The 
individualized plan welcomes all 
helpful and good books. It only ques- 
tions the USE of basal books in a 
basal way. 

We cannot leave this point without 
mentioning the common practice of 


knows there are some fine 


teachers of preventing reading in or- 
der to maintain high interest in re- 
quired _ basal One well- 
known teachers’ guide advises the 
teacher to “hide the next book” so 


material. 


the children will not be bored with 
it when it is given to them to read. 
Teachers prevent reading by asking 
children not to “read ahead”— 
“do not take your books home,” 
“wait until your group comes up”— 
etc., ad infinitum. If any book is un- 
interesting to children, it should not 
be part of the classroom collection. 
But if any book is of interest to any 
child, it is doing that child a dis- 
service in terms of his learning to 
read to prevent him from reading it. 


Numerous Sources Will Help 
To Get Required Books 


As suggested earlier, it is necessary 
to go on a treasure hunt for books 
in order to secure the 80 to 120 
necessary to begin. The experience of 
the writer is that this is not nearly 
as hard a job as it would seem. 
Sources of books outside of libraries 
are surprisingly numerous and include 
second hand stores, Salvation Army 
stores, rummage sales, attics, store 
rooms, and the like. These books, 
then, with a difficulty range of seven 
grades, and a great variety of inter- 
esting subjects, are placed in an easy- 
to-get-at spot. Shelves or a large table 
are usual and the wise teacher does 
not fret if the pile is untidy most of 
the day. That’s a good sign! From 
this collection the teacher manages 
so that the children come and make 
their choices, with as little interfer- 
ence as possible, although assistance 
and encouragement are always readily 
forthcoming if necessary. 

In this manner, the pupils settle 
down with their choices into a period 
of silent reading not unlike a normal 
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recreational or library reading time. 
When children signal the teacher that 
they are ready to have a reading con- 
ference with him, he sits down in 
a pre-arranged spot, slightly out of 
the way, and lets the children come 
one at a time. There should be no 
waiting line, although a “batter’s 
box” is sometimes used, and the 
teacher should not go to the chil- 
dren. As the teacher and pupil sit 
and proceed with the one-to-one con- 
ference, she checks, asks questions, 
hears a piece read orally, notes the 
skills that need more working on 
(maybe with four or five others in 
a later group session) —and, in short, 
instructs the pupil in reading as any 
proper teacher should. 


The Teacher's Role Is Described 


Thus the teacher’s role in a read- 
ing period involves a series of one- 
to-one conferences, work with a group 
or two on needed skills, a final sum- 
mation time and anything else that 
seems important on that day. The 
whole period lasts from one to two 
hours. The children proceed through 
their reading, and thence into other 
activity, designed to keep a quiet 
working room, for the period of the 
reading program. It must be empha- 
sized, though, that the independent 
work, as in any program can run 
from the least valuable of busy work 
to the most profound intellectual ex- 
periences. While this writer thinks 
that most workbooks are a waste of 
taxpayers’ money, which could bet- 
ter be spent on more important tools 
of learning—such as library or trade 
books—there is nothing to prevent a 


teacher from keeping children busy 
past their reading of self-selected ma- 
terial with such time-fillers. 

Under an individualized program 
some better suggestions for wise use 
of pupil time when quiet independent 
activities are indicated are as follows: 


e An autobiography 
snapshots. 
A class diary (a lone individual 
or partners, or a small group). 


replete with 


A class newspaper. 

e A cumulative story book. 

e Letters to the sick absentees, grand- 
mothers, brothers in the service, 
or a local business with something 
interesting to see. 

Research or fact finding on a given 
area. 

A creative piece of writing. 

A social studies report. 
Preparation for a news discussion. 
Reports of directions for making 
certain things. 

A group dramatization (probably 
out in the hall). 

Keeping records—library books, 
growth of classroom plants, a scien- 
tific experiment, etc. 


Getting ready for a puppet show. 
e Labelling pictures. 

Developing individual interests of 

any worthwhile sort. 


All Reading by Pupils 
Need Not Be Checked 


Another fundamental principle lend- 
ing logic to the position of the in- 
dividualized approach is that the 
teacher does not need to check every 
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bit of reading done by any pupil. If 
a teacher shculd do such checking, by 
means of questions, oral or written, 
exercises, and the like, of every bit of 
material read in an instructional read- 
ing program, it would mean that in- 
evitably the teacher must stop, slow 
up, or otherwise prevent reading. The 
best of teachers, with even a small 
class of 20 or 25 pupils, cannot hope 
to keep up with the demand for such 
complete checking service unless she 
somehow limits the amount of read- 
ing done by pupils. Children must 
wait “til their teacher can “get to 
them.” 


This is certainly not to imply that 
effective checking of reading materials 
is not important. It is vitally impor- 
tant, and cannot be omitted. The real 
question is what should be checked? 
In an individualized program which 
is checked the best reading of which 
a child is capable is done. He is 
checked upon material that he has 
chosen with delight, prepared with 
care, and presented proudly to his 
teacher. In such a situation the 
teacher is able to note the true read- 
ing weaknesses of a pupil and can 
proceed to correct them accordingly. 

And so it goes from day to day. 
The teacher keeps a record of each 
individual period, usually at the end 
of the conference. She records the 
books, or pages in books, that are cov- 
ered. She notes difficulties, such as, 
“trouble with beginning consonants,” 


b ] 


“trouble with syllabication,” or “needs 
help in getting a book he really likes.” 
She preserves the colorful reaction of 


a child to the reading material he has 


brought to the conference, such as 
“John told me when he came to 
school ‘Just wait *til you hear this 


399 


story I’ve got for you’. 


Conferences Must Be on a 
Voluntary Basis 


Usually a conference lasts from five 
to ten minutes, and the whole class is 
heard about once every three or four 
days. One interesting point to this 
writer is that all teachers, no matter 
how differently they work out an in- 
dividualized program in their class- 
room, agree that the conferences must 
be held on a voluntary basis. Having 
the children come by alphabetical 
or some other kind of order, seems 
to have an immediate effect upon the 
interest of the children in their read- 
ing period. Evidently the child’s de- 
cision of when he is ready to come is 
a major aspect of the change in at- 
titude, so dramatic in children under 
an individualized program. As in so 
many other areas, research is needed 
on this point. It may well be that this 
is the secret to the “magic” mentioned 
in the beginning of this article. 


To those who are curious about 


the grade level at which such an in- | 


structional program can be started, 
it can be said that any grade level, 
including the first grade, can be a 
beginning point. For beginning read- 
ers in the first grade, and for non- 
readers at any grade level, reading 
readiness activities are essential. Any 
teacher who can get children ready 
to read basal texts, can follow the 
same plan to get her pupils ready to 
read an individualized program. 


Sdiemabebkas ~~ 
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However, it must be noted that 
much of the “reading readiness” ad- 
vocated as preparatory to what John 
Hersey so aptly described as “pallid 
primers” is designed for the one rea- 
son that subsequent books are ex- 
pected to be dull, repetitious, and quite 
unrealistic. It is too often at this level 
that children get accustomed to the 
idea that material with which they 
learn to read cannot be expected to be 
interesting. This seems to exponents 
of an individualized program unfor- 
tunate and unnecessary. 


It is well known, but not often 
enough practiced, that the use of ex- 
perience stories, nowhere better de- 
scribed than by Lamoreaux and Lee 
(Learning to Read Through Experi- 
ence, New York; Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1943) will accelerate any be- 
ginning reader. Teachers of retarded 
children have also noted this fact. 
Children at any level, regardless of 
preceding instruction, will seek an in- 
dividual pattern when exposed to a 
collection of tempting books set in an 
inviting spot and encouraged by a 
helpful teacher. 

Individualizing reading can be done 
in a given classroom by a group at a 
time or the whole class at a time.* 
The major fact that becomes appar- 
ent to teachers as they move into such 
a program is that helping children 
choose books which have no more 
than three unknown words on a page 
sharply reduces problems of change- 
over. Less help is needed for un- 
known words, and eager attitudes sur- 
mount difficulties. 


*See p. 4 No. 14. 


In summation, it is interesting to 
note the extent of the development of 
such a program throughout the coun- 
try. It seems that a spontaneous de- 
velopment has taken place in widely 
separated geographic areas without 
the individuals concerned realizing 
that there was similar development 
elsewhere. It is also interesting to note 
that the specialized field of reading 
has undeniably been caught unawares, 
as all major writing in this area has 
come from educators more recognized 
for their general curriculum interests 
than for specialization in reading. In 
addition to the bibliography it should 
be mentioned that the first film on 
the subject has just been released by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, under the supervision of Dr. 
Alice Miel, New York City, under the 
direction of Dr. May Lazar, has be- 
gun to develop an individualized 
reading program throughout its school 
system. Two references (7, 8) are es- 


pecially helpful. 


Research Is Needed to 
Evaluate Program 


While teachers using an individua- 
lized approach are increasingly re- 
porting highly significant gains in 


achievement along with startling 
changes in attitude toward the in- 
structional reading program, it is un- 
deniable that well-grounded research 
is needed. It is not unrealistic to ex- 
pect a burst of such research within 
the next few years. This is not to say 
that there has not been thinking and 
writing on the subject of individualiz- 
ing learning in the past. There has 
been much of it. In fact, the de- 
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velopment of our graded school system 
is evidence of concern for caring for 
the differences between pupils—the 
sole reason for individualizing any 
program. Teachers have tried and 
tried to fit their subjects to their 
pupils, but have largely failed because 
their thinking was based upon the 
concept of individual assignments of 


lessons, with mandatory checking and 


correcting of those assignments. 

Self-selection of instructional mate- 
rial is the new quality set upon such 
historical antecedents. It is no wonder 
that its character is revolutionary in 
nature. Perhaps that is why teachers 
find it so refreshing. 
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Poetry For Dessert: 
The Use of Poetry with Slow Readers 


by Louise O’RourkKE 


H™ Is one remedial reading teacher 
who feels very much like the 
Fuller Brush man. I work in four 
schools, visiting each, once a month 
for five days. I arrive with my car full 
of many sorts of “brushes,” for indeed 
all my customers need brushing up 
in some fashion and I certainly need 
to “sell” my product to many. The 
brushes take on many forms: games, 
workbooks, books, flannel boards, etc. 
It was early spring and my satchel 
was brim full of poetry books, for I 
am firmly convinced that poetry serves 
many purposes for the weak reader: 
@ It gives the child a feeling of pow- 
er, for he can read a complete 
selection rather quickly. 
The rhythm is a definite aid to 
better phrasing. 
Rhyming (in rhymed verse) pro- 
motes quicker recognition of un- 
known words. 

@ Poetry should be a joyous and 
spontaneous experience, a thing of 
mood. I find this works with the 
slow readers. 


It is an aid to improvement of 

auditory skills, for they learn to 

listen more carefully. 

Children have an opportunity to 

hear beauty of words and share 

in this beauty. 

I introduced poetry to my group 
of seven third-grade friends by choos- 


REMEDIAL READING TEACHER 
VALLEY Stream, N. Y. 


ing very simple poems. As it was 
Eastertime, I began to read “The 
Easter Rabbit” by Dorothy Aldis. 
My little friends clustered around my 
chair, watched over my shoulder and 
when I finished, Beverly said, “Oh, 
please, let me read it, too.” I had 
four copies of Here, There and Every- 
where and so we read together- 
and then we turned the pages, choos- 
ing others. Soon it happened! The 
feeling for the medium was so spon- 
taneous, so free, so alive, so con- 
tagious that the discussion that fol- 
lowed came naturally. There fol- 
lowed, as we worked together, five 
hours of living with poets, of read- 
ing with joy and just feeling good 
inside. 


Fascination of Words 


“Do you believe in fairies? Please 
you must, for everytime someone says 
he doesn’t believe in fairies, a fairy 
dies. And do you know, anyone can 
see fairies if he concentrates hard 
enough. My grandfather told me how 
to see fairies and it always works. 
I see one on your earring now,” and 
Gabrielle went on, “The fairies go 
every place but only stay where they 
know people like them. Sometimes 
they follow me to school. Sometimes 
they stay in my hat all day. They 
know I’ll see them when I go home.” 
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Gabrielle is nine, a third grader, 
wears glasses, has extremely poor 
coordination, and reads about first- 
grade level. That’s the reason she 
and I are friends. That is the rea- 
son we happened to discover fairies. 
I had read some of Rose Fyleman’s 
poems to this group. In Gabrielle’s 
case, it was the fairies who drew her 
to the reading. It wasn’t the rhythm, 
or the pattern of the poem but the 
words themselves, for they touched a 
very sensitive part of Gabrielle and 
she smiled and began to read— 
“Have you watched the fairies, when 

the rain is done 
Spreading out their little wings to 
dry them in the sun?” 

I have, I have. Isn’t it fun? 
“Have you heard the fairies all among 

the limes 

Singing little fairy tunes to little 

fairy rhymes?” 

I have, I have, lots and lots of 

times. 

“Have you seen the fairies dancing 
in the air, 

And dashing off behind the stars to 
tidy up their hair?” 

I have, I have, I’ve been there!” 

—Rosst FyLEMAN 
Fairies and Chimneys 


She read with a freshness and spon- 
taneity which I had not been able 
to detect before. She read to her 
class with assurance and confidence. 
The first-grade teacher invited her to 
read to her class for she could now 
read “The Best Games Fairies Play” 
and “Visitors.” Words such as rail- 
ing, twisted, fluttered, darting, gaily, 
Gabrielle soon remembered. She 


would say, “Don’t tell me now. I'll 
get it!” 

And so the week passed, as we 
continued to read other selections 
from Fairies and Chimneys. Gabrielle 
beamed and glowed. Reports from 
her first- and second-grade teachers 
are that she lived in a world of her 
own. She seemed to be away from 
the group. Her present teacher says 
she doesn’t concentrate; her atten- 
tion span is short, “she’s just a pecu- 
liar kid.” Perhaps she is, but it can 
be much more exciting to read of 
“fairies in the garden” and “fairies 
sliding down steeples” than to read 
about “Dick and Jane on the farm,” 
especially if you’re Gabrielle, nine 
years old, and have fairies in your 
hat. 


The Charm of Rhythm 


Ronnie chose Here and There and 
Everywhere by Dorothy Aldis. His 
favorite poem was “The Grasshop- 
pers.” 

It was the rhythm which set Ron- 
nie to reading the poem. “I like the 
way the words swing and the way 
they rhyme.” He made a booklet of 
his favorite poems and read them to 


his mother with great pride. He il- 


lustrated each page with appropriate 
pictures for “The Balloon Man,” 
“Whistles,” and the “Easter.” 
Ronnie is a quiet, retiring child, 
small for his years, with a sober lit- 
tle face. He, too, finds reading quite 
a challenge. His response to poetry 
was so great that he asked to spend 
extra periods with me to work on 
his booklet. He even copies poems, 
hurries up to me, and says, “Please, 
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I think I can read this. Hear me now. 
Put a check on the words I don’t 
know and when I get to them Ill 
look harder.” 


Auditory Appeal 


Nancy is the slowest of the group, 
a new entrant this year and in need 
of much help, understanding and 
love, a smile, a caress, a wink of the 
eye to let her know someone cares. 
For no one in her family cares much. 
Her four years in the crowded city 
school were empty of feeling. 

Nancy knows but a few words, in- 
cluding the color names. In search 
of a poem for her, I chose “Taxi- 
cabs” by James Tippett from his book 
I Go A-Traveling. She knew taxi- 
cabs, she knew her colors, so we read 
together: 

Taxicabs of yellow 

Taxicabs of red 

See the funny fellow 

With scarlet on his head. 

Taxicabs of black and white 

Taxicabs of green 

Blue ones left and brown ones right 

With orange ones between. 

Nancy had to learn (1) fellow, 
(2) between, (3) scarlet, and 
(4) head. With some word games 
she did learn them (temporarily at 
least.) 

Nancy, too, had success. As she 
fingered the little book affectionately 
and cuddled next to me, she chose 
other poems she wanted to hear, from 
the familiar pictures on the page, 
“Ferry Boats,” “The River Bridge” 
and others. It was just listening 
which helped Nancy and being able 
to read something in a grown up 


book like the other kids. When she 
returned the book to me, after tak- 
ing it home to read to her sister, 
she said, “I wish I could copy all 
the stories in this book. Thanks for 
letting me learn that poem.” Then 
we read— 
“Ho for taxis green and blue 
Hi for taxis red,” etc. 
—Rachel Field 
" Taxis and Toadstools 


Importance of Brevity 


Of all the poems we read that week, 
Loretta chose for her favorite: 
“Little mouse in gray velvet 

Have you had a cheese breakfast? 
There are no crumbs on your coat. 
Did you use a napkin? 

I wonder what you had to eat 

And who dresses you in gray velvet?” 


—Hilda Conkling 
Poems by a Little Girl 


Unrhymed — yet rhythmical. | 
thought this might be too adult for 
them, but Loretta said, “Read it just 
once more” and asked to take the 
book with her. When she made her 
booklet, a little gray mouse sat on the 
cover. Loretta could read — 

Every day 

I go to play 
In the park 
Across the way 

I can laugh, 

I can shout, 

I am glad 

When I come out. 


—James Tippett 
I Live in a City 
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Only a few lines, but it was a com- 
plete poem, a whole page in a book. 
What fun to read a whole page so 
fast! 

Loretta has a high IQ, is the oldest 
of four girls, very mature in many 
ways but what she learns today is 
gone tomorrow, says her teacher. She 
loves attention and chose to read 
poems with me instead of going for 
gym. It was a bubbling time for her, 
satisfying moments for me. When 
Friday came, she said “Mrs. O—— 
I’ve read my poem book so much I 
know it most by heart.” 


Rhyming—aA Little Magic 


Poetry can become a part of you 
so quickly and youngsters like Loretta 
need this to build their confidence. 
For as Beverly said, “I like to read 
this, I don’t have to think the words; 
they just come out like magic.” For 
those having reading difficulty, I often 
pray for a little magic, don’t you? 

Beverly is coming along just fine. 
“Adele, Mary and I will soon be 
reading Friendly Village (second 
reader). We're reading better than 
the others. I can sound out a lot of 
my own words now.” And she can. 
It did not surprise me that for her 
choice for the booklet she chose: 

I met a little elf man once 

Down where the lilies blow— 

I asked him why he was so small 

And why he did not grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with 

his eye 

He looked me through and through 

I’m quite as big for me said he 

As you are big for you. 

John Kendrick Bangs 


Beverly figured out slightly and 
frowned and knew through because 
“the best kids in my class read 
Through the Green Gate. She was as 
pleased as punch when she read it 
for us “with expression.” Her concern 
at the moment is “Hear me read 
with expression.” 

Poems as a Guidance Resource 


Mary liked the sad poems. I read 
poems after which we decided if they 
were happy or sad and who preferred 
which. Mary was the only one who 
favored the sad one; at least, she 
seems to be. She smiles by only rais- 
ing the corners of her mouth for a 
brief moment. Her brother John is 
slow and Mrs. H. said, “I have three 
more to come to school. I hope they 
don’t give me the trouble these two 
have.” Mary’s choice for our booklet 
was: 

ALONE 
There were some children out today 
And I stood and watched them play 
From near the tree. 

They knew a game of running 

round 

And lying flat upon the ground 

And peeking up to see. 

I only stood and watched them 

play 

I did not know their names 

And they 

Did not know me. 
—Dorothy Aldis 
Here There and Everywhere 


I wondered why she chose this. 
Then I remembered that Mary came 
to us only last fall. Her classroom 
teachers say, “Mary reads fairly well 
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if you are with her, but she seems to 
be unable to work on her workbook 


or tackle anything alone. She reads 
orally better than others in her 


group.” Mary, too, came back for 
extra periods and on Friday said, 
“Mrs. O—— Look, I found a book 
just like yours.” And off she went with 
Hip, Skip and Jump and the corners 
of her mouth turned high. 


Psychological Factors 


Adele has been a child who has 
slipped through my fingers many 
times. Adele seems to get overly en- 
thused, excited, highstrung, giggly and 
silly. Adele is moody, stubborn, and 
easily hurt. She is whiny, petty, and 
gives up if things are not going just 
right. She has average intelligence 
but fails to work up to her ability. 
Her choice was: 

Christopher Robin goes 
Hoppity-Hoppity 
Hoppity-Hoppity, Hop, etc. 
—A. Milne 

When We Were Very Young 


and she read “The Naughty Little 
Robin” by Phoebe Carey. But “Rosy- 
Posy” by Laura Richards tickled her 
the most. 

There was a little Rosy 

And she had a little Nosy 

And she had a little posy 

All pink and white and green. 


Poems for the Very Young Child 


“I like funny poems. I like fast 
ones. I like the way you read fast 
then slow—then fast again, and most 
of all when you read softer,” said 
Adele. She works like that, acts like 
that; maybe she thinks like that. Adele 


had listened to many poems read by 
the children and by me and did not 
choose her booklet poem until the 
third day. When I read “Christopher 
Robin” she squealed and said “Oh, 
that’s the one I want, that’s the one!” 


The five days had passed, the week 
was gone but the reading experience 
through poetry had only begun. All 
had had success; they had read from 
an honest-to-goodness grown up book. 
Nancy had mastered three or four 
new words, but more significant than 
all this, I had learned so much about 
them. As I had only known these 
children twenty days, I felt I hadn’t 
gone much beyond the surface of 
their needs and deficiencies. Their 
choices of poems were such clues to 
their individual likes and feelings. 
The report of the teacher that she 
had never seen them so eagerly pour- 
ing over their books, and the libra- 
rian’s remarks, “I’ve never seen such 
enthusiasm for poetry. I’ve learned so 
much today of how poetry can be 
used. I didn’t know these children 
could have appreciation for it like they 
did. They seemed to be charmed.” 
These experiences all the more rein- 
force my strong feeling that poetry 
for unsuccessful readers can be a 
charm. Carefully selected poems are 
“desserts” in the reading fare of these 
readers. 


And Now the Sequel to the Story— 
A Short, Short Sequel 


A month later we met again for a 
week. At 9:00 a.m. the group came 
running in and hurrying over to my 
desk said, “Let’s see what you have 
in your bag. You promised us more 
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poetry books. Remember?” And Ron- 

nie said, “Remember, you said, we 

could have dessert all week.” 

WE DID 

On Friday I asked my seven friends 
to write or tell me why they liked 
poetry so much or how they felt 
when they read poetry. 

Gabrielle. ..“I have the same feeling 
as when I have a new pair of 
shoes.” 

Ronnie. ..“I like poetry because you 
never know how it’s going to end 
and it ends quicker than a story.” 

Beverly. . .““I can read the whole page 

faster and I like the expression 


on it.” 
Nancy. ..“I don’t know but I like to 
hear you read it.” 
Adele...“I’ve copied nine poems at 
home. I write one every night 
and I like to.” 
Mary...“Because they’re short and 
every page is different.” 
Loretta. ..“I just love it. It’s fun to 
stand like on a stage and read it. 
My mother even said I sounded 
very good.” 
And I feel very happy too — 
for having given these little 
friends “POETRY FOR 
DESSERT.” 














What Research Says to the Reading Teacher 


AGATHA TOWNSEND 








Research Consultant, Educational Records Bureau 


“A free man must learn not only 
to comprehend but also to react 
critically to what he reads. To do 
this he needs a questioning attitude, 
an extensive background of informa- 
tion, and skills in logical analysis . . 
There is no quick and easy road to 
increased ability in critical interpre- 
tation. Instruction in critical thinking 
starts when the child first enters school 
and is of concern throughout his 
school experience.” This objective for 
reading programs is one of those set 
out in the recent booklet, “Reading 
in the High School,” by Leo Fay.* 


* Number 11 in the series. What Research Says 
to the Teacher, published in September, 1956, 
by the Department of Classroom Toashers of the 
National ducation Association in cooperation 
with the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. 


This statement is one of many 
which have been issued by teachers 
who realize keenly that reading is 
more than the mechanics of acquir- 
ing the meaning of words, sentences, 
paragraphs, and larger thought units. 
However, the cold fact is that if prog- 


ress toward this goal is made, it should ~ 


be measurable, and the harder, colder 
fact is that if such progress cannot 
be measured it is difficult to demon- 
strate that it actually exists. We 
should all agree at once that the ap- 
plication of some mathematical scale 
of attainment is not necessarily the 
sole or the best means of measuring 
growth. But since tests are still the 


normal instruments of calibration in + 


which school growth is shown, it is 
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pertinent that we should see what 
reading tests are giving us to help in 
such appraisal, and that we should 
recognize where the limits of testing 
lie and other methods of analysis must 


take over. 


A review of the most widely used 
survey tests of reading reveals that 
there is a good deal of agreement 
about what is, and by inference can 
be, measured. Four aspects of reading 
achievement account for the large 
majority of scores which can be de- 
rived from reading tests. These are: 
speed of reading general (textbook or 
story type) material, vocabulary 
breadth and power, getting the cen- 
tral thought or locating the main 
idea, and locating details in order to 
answer questions about details. 

Five other types of activity in read- 
ing are frequently measured, but they 


do not usually result in discrete 
scores. (1) The logical analysis of the 
reading passage is required, as an ex- 
tension of the analysis already re- 
quired to distinguish between main 


ideas and subordinate ones. (2) 
Much of the difficulty of reading tests 
lies in requiring the student to display 
his ability to read passages of increas- 
ing complexity of thought, presenta- 
tion, and organization. (3) The stu- 
dent is required to extend the reading 
process to include various forms of 
taking action on it. He must solve 
problems on the basis of what he has 
read, apply the conclusions to the 
analysis of a new situation, or make 
some other type of logical inference. 
_(4) The student must demonstrate 
his ability to apply general reading 
skills and the specific skills needed to 


read in different content subjects. (5) 
The student must shed his own per- 
sonality in favor of that of the critic 
in order to determine the purpose of 
the author, his bias or intent, and 
the tone, style, or method of the 


passage. 

It is apparent that tests are measur- 
ing some of the abilities mentioned 
by Fay, and some others which are 
of importance for critical interpreta- 
tion. It is also clear that most of the 
scores used to rank students in read- 
ing do not directly reflect differences 
in the ability to read critically, and 
that although certain questions may 
deal with such factors, the contribu- 
tion of the factor to the score ob- 
tained is not well defined, nor is it 
uniform from test to test. Test items 
are chosen in order to represent in 
logical proportion the aims of reading 
teaching, but they must also be chosen 
to yield the most reliable and valid 
scores. The action of test authors and 
publishers in relegating the factors in- 
volved in critical reading to a minor 
place in testing is partly a recognition 
of the fact that items based on such 
abilities do not contribute to, the re- 
liability of the test. 

Why is this the case? Several very 
serious attempts have been made to 
develop and try out tests of critical 
reading and thinking. Committees 
have worked over long periods, some 
bringing tests to the publication stage, 
yet only one or two have ever had 
sufficient use so they could even be 
evaluated, let alone be recommended 
for general application. The relative 
failure (for it should be agreed that 
much valuable experience has ac- 
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crued to those working in the field) 
of such tests illustrates the difficul- 
ties encountered. 

Major hurdles in the way of pro- 
ducing dependable tests are involved 
in the types of approach used. To il- 
lustrate: for a realistic critical read- 
ing situation, extensive passages, or 
even several passages, are required. 
On the basis of the passages, students 
are asked to make comparisons, to 
draw inferences, infer prejudices, seek 
logical flaws or discern strong argu- 
ments, and perform similar tasks. 
Even in so simple a situation as this, 
testing requires a great deal of read- 
ing time for a relatively small num- 
ber of questions. And, even when 
several sets of passages are adminis- 
tered, the number of items testing 
any one particular ability, such as the 
ability to perceive the point of view 
of the author, is very small. Number 
of items is not necessarily an index 
of reliability, but it is true that when 
very short tests prove to be highly 
reliable, it is usually because the func- 
tion tested by the items is very nearly 
the same throughout. Moreover, if 
the test situation increases in com- 
plexity, as occurs when a series of 
logical steps is required, and the 


“correct” answer to one item may 
depend on the response which has 
been given to a previous question, 
the problems of scoring and statistical 
analysis become acute. 


If, as seems to be the case to date, 
traditional forms of measurement are 
inadequate for the appraisal of prog- 
ress in critical reading, the research 
burden on the teacher is increased, 
since new methods must be used. But 
the opportunities for evaluation are 
multiplied. A closing quotation from 
Leo Fay emphasizes the responsibility 
left to the instructor: “More atten- 
tion is being directed toward informal 
technics of appraisal such as syste- 
matic observation, interviews, interest 
inventories of various kinds, autobio- 
graphies, and detailed studies of silent 
and oral reading habits. When in- 
corporated as a definite part of the 
reading program, appraisal becomes 
one of the keys to a continually im- 
proving program.” Such an emphasis 
does not sell testing short. Accurate 
reading and skillful application of 
good reading habits are a prime re- 
quisite for critical thinking, and de- 
pendable measurement of this part 
of achievement is invariably needed. 
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What Other Periodicals Are Saying 
About the Teaching of Reading 
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Tess Gurngy—‘“My Individualized 
Reading Program,” Childhood Ed- 
ucation, March 1956. 

This article describes a classroom 
activity which grew out of planning 
with a sixth-grade group. When the 
basic reader for the grade was com- 
pleted eight weeks before the end of 
the school term, the children’s re- 
quest for “something different” led 
to each child’s using his own choice 
as a “reading book” for the rest of 
the term. The teacher arranged that 
children were able to select their books 
from a wide range of topics and dif- 
ficulty levels. The procedure was for 
all the children to read silently while 
four or five read orally to the teacher 
in brief individual help-periods dur- 
ing the “reading period.” 

Individual differences in compre- 
hension, in oral reading, and in read- 
ing skills were at once manifest. In- 
terest and their individual choices 
helped some children to work more 
successfully than before. Many found 
the reading time increasingly absorb- 
ing and asked to have it prolonged. 
The poorer readers received help 
where it was needed and were spared 
embarrassment. A few children 
needed help with selection of books, 
or made poor choices which required 
evaluation and change. Faulty eye 
movements and lip movements could 
be observed and corrected. In a few 
cases the nature of the contact be- 


tween teacher and pupil had a thera- 
peutic value for the child. 

Recognizing the effectiveness of 
this method in meeting individual 
needs of both good and poor readers, 
the writer concluded her lively ar- 
ticle with the statement of her deci- 
sion to begin the following school 
year with in dividualized reading in- 
struction. 


Annice Exvxins Davis—‘The Prob- 
lem of Reading Geography,” Edu- 
cation, September, 1956. 

Reading Geography is reading to 
learn. The skills required in reading 
this subject-matter area are work- 
type: reading pictures, maps, globes, 
graphs, indices and statistics, as well 
as comprehending printed word sym- 
bols. Children in any class vary in 
reading ability. Some may read well 
in the basic reader but poorly in geo- 
graphy. Mrs. Davis divides effective 
reading of geography into (1) secur- _ 
ing information, (2) organizing and 
interpreting information, and (3) 
sharing and using information. 

In the first of these areas, securing 
information, Mrs. Davis first discusses 
and describes teacher preparation for 
the reading lesson, and stresses the 
necessity of studying with the class in 
order to establish a study pattern. 
Then follows pupil preparation, which 
stresses purposes in reading. Children 
need first motivation, then thinking 
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skills, some of which are peculiar to 
geography, and finally reading tech- 
niques in comprehension and interpre- 
tation. If direct observation cannot 
be used as part of pupil preparation, 
then reliance must be placed on pic- 
tures and textbooks. Children must 
be able to interpret and visualize map 
symbols (colors, lines, dots) in order 
to read maps intelligently. 

Mrs. Davis provides a framework 
of procedures which she illustrates by 
describing portions of activity from 
a unit. Here she presents examples of 
skimming, organizing and interpreting 
information, using study aids, and 
ways in which the children may share 
information. The procedure ends with 
evaluation and new planning. 


Emmetr Aubert Betrs — “Research 
on Reading as a Thinking Process,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 
September 1956. 


Dr. Betts describes three doctoral 
dissertations on reading comprehen- 
sion (those of Artley, Maney, and 
Sochor), their conclusions and im- 
plications. He adds some critical re- 
marks on the shortcomings of present 
reading tests of reading capacity and 
achievement, especially the interpre- 
tation of their scores. He points out 
particularly their inadequacy in de- 
termining the reader’s ability “to 
state a problem, to differentiate be- 
tween a statement of fact and a state- 
ment of opinion, to evaluate relevance 
of an idea to a question or problem, 
to make generalizations from related 
facts or a cause-effect relationship to 
identify the author’s purpose,” etc. 


Emmetr ALsert Betts — “Phonics: 
Practical Considerations Based on 
Research.” Elementary English, 
October 1956. 


In this article Dr. Betts surveys all 
the research he considers pertinent to 
the teaching of phonics, and does so 
in an astonishingly brief space. The 
question of whether to and how to 
teach phonics is one hundred years 
old, more or less, he points out. He 
cites articles to support the statement 
that teaching phonics was not out of 
favor during the late twenties and 
thirties; in fact it was the subject of 
a number of surveys, and as much 
discussed then (almost) as it is 
today. 

After listing ten questions about 
phonics upon which research has been 
done, but for which there are not as 
yet definitive answers, Dr. Betts ex- 
amines research in motor and _per- 
ceptual readiness for reading, speech 
readiness, ability to generalize, and 
the problem of individual differences 
in ability to learn and to use phonics. 
In the reading process, he describes 
the research findings with regard to 
perception in word recognition, the 
relation between phonics and word 
recognitic and that between phonics 
and reading achievement. He reviews 
findings concerning and make-up of 
English words in terms of phono- 
grams, syllables, suffixes, roots, and 
morphemes, and concludes with a 
brief summary of methods of teach- 
ing phonics. There is a valuable bibli- 
ography of 199 items. 

(Please turn to page 186) 
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Interesting Books for the Reading Teacher 
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A Standard Reading Guide, 
Newly Edited 


Harris, Albert J. How to Increase 
Reading Ability: A Guide to Develop- 
mental and Remedial Methods. Third 
Edition. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 633. $5.25. 


HIS LATEST edition of Harris’ 
book has three main parts—the 
over-all classroom reading program, 
methods for evaluating and diagnos- 
ing group and individual needs, and 
developmental and remedial teaching 
of specific reading skills. The final 
chapter is given over to four rather 
extensive case studies of reading dis- 
ability. A complete and well-anno- 
tated list of intelligence, reading, and 
other related tests is given in Ap- 
pendix A. Appendices B and C con- 
sist of a graded list of books for rem- 
edial reading, with brief indication of 
the special appeal of some titles, and 
a useful list of publishers’ addresses. 
All parts of this comprehensive 
work are worthy of discussion. The 
reviewer was especially impressed with 
the presentation of “Basic Principles 
of Remedial Teaching.” Here con- 
sideration is given to the general char- 
acteristics of remedial teaching, the 
principles of effective motivation, 
management problems of remedial 
teaching, and methods of making a 
case study. The author stresses the 
importance of good teacher-pupil re- 


lationships and gives wise concrete 
suggestions for establishing such rela- 
tionships. This chapter is one of the 
most valuable and rewarding sections 
of the entire book. 

The key to successful reading, in 
Harris’ opinion, lies in word recogni- 
tion skills. In Chapters XII, XIII, 
and XIV, the author describes in 
detail procedures for developing word 
recognition skills through word an- 
alysis. His emphasis upon the need 
for hearing the sounds for which 
letters stand is especially well taken, 
and he suggests practical techniques 
for developing this ability. A level-by- 
level program in word recognition 
skills is given, in which every aspect 
of word analysis is considered. While 
each of the procedures in this pro- 
gram has value in itself, the mass of 
material presented is overwhelming. 
Judicious selection among many pos- 
sible techniques is undoubtedly the 
author’s intent, for a teacher who at- 
tempted to do everything suggested 
would err as seriously as one who 
ignored all teaching of word recogni- 
tion skills. The author is not unaware 
of the dangers of excessive emphasis 
upon word recognition techniques, 
and he is careful to point out that 
word recognition does not, in itself, 
constitute reading, but the sheer vol- 
ume and specificity of the procedures 
he describes may lead the uncritical 
reader to overlook the statement that 
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“word recognition . . . is valuable 
only as it makes comprehension pos- 
sible.” (p. 396). 

How to Increase Reading Ability 
is a distinguished contribution to the 
literature on the teaching of reading. 
Its greatest value will be to the reme- 
dial teacher rather than to the class- 
room. teacher, although any person 
concerned with children’s progress in 
reading will find the book of absorb- 
ing interest. It is notable for the com- 
pleteness and fairness with which dif- 
fering points of view have been pre- 
sented and for the clarity with which 
Marris has stated his own position on 
controversial questions. Lastly, and 
perhaps most importantly, it is writ- 
ten in a clear and simple style. The 
author — and the reader — are well 
rewarded for the effort which has 
been spent to make this a readable 
book. 

—Mary M. Bartlett 
N. J. State Teachers College 


Newark, New Jersey 


A Practical Text for Reading 
Instructors 


Bram, GLENN M — Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. 393. $5.00. 


Johnny can’t read; Susie can’t add; 
Billy can’t spell. What can teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents do about it? 


This book is designed to give prac- 
tical suggestions to educators who are 
concerned with remedial programs in 
their schools. A second purpose stated 
by the authors is to provide a text 


for courses in diagnostic and remedial 
teaching in teacher-training institu- 
tions. The subtitle, “A Guide to Prac- 
tice in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” stresses the practical nature 
of the book. 

The contents are divided into three 
parts. Part I, which constitutes about 
half the book, treats the remedial 
teaching of reading; Part II deals 
with arithmetic, spelling, handwrit- 
ing, and the fundamentals of English; 
Part III, which is very short, is con- 
cerned with helping teachers improve 
their skill in remedial teaching. 

The book is indeed practical, and 
will undoubtedly be useful to teach- 
ers who are seeking new ideas for 
diagnostic or remedial devices. There 
are many references to sources of 
practice materials, and a number of 
descriptions of various patterns of or- 
ganization of remedial programs. Gen- 
erally, the suggested devices are 
drawn from published sources rather 
than sources original with the author. 
References are fully given in each 
case, however, so that a teacher should 
be able to choose which of the sug- 
gested sources to explore more fully. 

A glance at the bibliographies 
which follow each chapter indicates 
that the author has been conscien- 
tious in keeping up-to-date with avail- 
able material. This does not mean 
that the ideas in the book are new; 
on the contrary, they are based on 
work done several decades ago. In 
the author’s defense, however, it may 
be said that there has been little new 
exciting work in this field during the 
last few years, despite the intense in- 
terest in learning difficulties. 
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ANNOUNCING... 
The Golden Anniversary Edition of re 


THE ALICE AND JERRY 2 
BASIC READING PROGRAM dc 


For Grades 1 through 6 


HERE YOU WILL FIND: : 


Specially planned lessons geared to meet individual differences 
in reading ability . . . convenient and complete Teacher’s Guide- 7 
books with marginal and paragraph headings pointing up the ot 
introduction, growth, and maintenance of reading skills . . . bril- be 
liant full-color illustrations that add zest to reading .. . delight- 
ful child-experience stories of high interest level ... numerous 
integrated teaching aids for each grade. te 


Write for Details | 


EVANSTON WHITE PLAINS 


uunois Row, Peterson and Company NEW YORK . 
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Although the book sets out to deal 
with both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school, it soon becomes clear 
that the emphasis is on the secondary 
level. In this connection, it should be 
noted that this book is essentially a 
revision of the author’s earlier book, 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. There is a chap- 
ter on remedial programs in elemen- 
tary schools, and difficulties in the 
basic skills are discussed. However, 
the best illustrations are drawn from 
the secondary level; indeed, all of the 
illustrations in the chapter on case 
studies are from high schools. For the 
elementary school teacher, this may 
be a limitation; for the high school 
teacher, a strength. 

The avowed purpose of the book 
was to be practical, to tell teachers 
what to do, to provide them with 
techniques. This approach has been 
followed throughout. It seems to this 
reviewer, however, that this approach 
has serious limitations. Ski!i in the use 
of techniques should follow an un- 
derstanding of the learning process, 
a knowledge of how children develop, 
and an insight into what learning 
may mean in the life of a child. Pre- 
sumably teachers are to gain these 
insights and understandings from 
other sources. If more use could have 
been made of these in this book, it 
would have seemed more rewarding 
to this reviewer. 


If work in the psychology of the 
school subjects and in diagnostic and 
remedial teaching is not to become 


sterile, it must be moved into a new 


and larger framework. This book is 
content to stay within the old. 


—ANnneE S. McKILLop 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


A Core Reading and Study 
Textbook 


Suaw, Puiu — Effective Reading 
and Learning. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1955, Pp. xi- 
447. $2.95. 


When the tidal wave of students 
predicted for American colleges and 
universities arrives, a book of this 
kind will be indispensable; even at 
present, in institutions where large 
waves of students already are reach- 
ing the academic shores, it is a neces- 
sity. This book is designed to meet 
the needs of “the reluctant reader,” 
“the student of low motivation,” and 
“the industrious student determined 
to perform most effectively in col- 
lege.” The materials were developed 
in a course in Brooklyn College which 
aims to aid the student seeking im- 
provement in his reading and learn- 
ing skills. 

Although the book is divided into 
two parts, “Effective Reading” and 
“Effective Learning,” there are in- 
terrelationships which make it an or- 
ganic whole. In the second part, the 
discussions stress study habits con- 
tributing to better reading, and show 
the role of effective reading in all 
learning activities. In the first part, 
which covers 238 of 354 pages of the 
body of the book, the teacher of 
reading will find many of the tech- 











What are you doing 
about creating interest 
in reading? 














Whether the “reluctant reader” is in 
the elementary school or in high school, you know that the only 
way you can “sell” him on reading is to capture his interest, to 
offer him something that he wants and needs and cannot obtain 
in any other manner save by reading. 


You know what his main interests are 
—himself, his immediate social group, his family, his future, 
other people’s lives, adventure and escape. You also know what 
his needs are—social acceptance, oneness with his class, ample 
motivation, recognition, respect, and a real sense of achievement. 


To meet the problem of the reluctant 
reader head-on, Harcourt, Brace offers you a literature program 
that provides the stories, articles, and poems that fit the inter- 
ests of the reluctant reader. This does not mean graded-down 
selections, with all the challenge and drama written out of them 
in the hope that they will be “easy-to-read.” Nor does it mean 
“work-type” materials, made up to prove a point or improve a 
weakness. Instead, it means a literature program that works, 
because each selection is backed by research in the problems of 
educating non-academic students, by actual teaching exper- 
ience with reluctant readers, and by pre-publication classroom 
testing. 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE, 
for the job-minded student, grades 9 through 12, with reading 
workshops, tests, and teachers’ manuals, is the program for you. 
You can check on its validity — many schools are already using it. 





HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
New York 17 © Chicago i 
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niques usually employed in aiding 
students to improve their reading 
speed and comprehension. Different 
from the contents of most of the books 
on reading, however, are the selec- 
tions from the types of books which 
the student must learn to read effec- 
tively in order to succeed in his col- 
lege work. Chapter 3, “How to Read 
College Textbooks,” is a unique treat- 
ment of the differences between the 
readability of college and high school 
textbooks; by skillfully devised exer- 
cises it aims to help the student bridge 
the gap. Chapter 4, “How to Read 
Assignments in Various Subjects,” 
contains analyses of special reading 
attacks meeded in a variety of con- 
tent fields. 

The treatment of word study is better 
than that usually found in books 
for courses in reading. “How to Build 
a Vocabulary for Effective Reading” 
focuses on the reader’s need to acquire 
explicit meanings of words in order 
to attain exact knowledge of con- 
cepts; he is cautioned against con- 
fusing the general meaning of a word 
with its specific meaning in context 
in a specialized discussion. Appro- 
priate exercises for attaining this dis- 
tinction are included. “How to De- 
velop the Dictionary Habit” includes 
ample exercises for giving the student 
an understanding of his dictionary as 
a handbook of information. Among 


the devices for learning the meanings 
of words, especially well treated is 
the use of contextual clues. One of the 
five appendices is a checklist of words; 
this test, based on words used in the 
body of the book, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the study of words in con- 


text rather than in isolation. 

A casual examination may lead 
the teacher of reading to believe that 
this is an excellent textbook for the 
“How to Study” course, but that it 
contains too much extraneous mate- 
rial for use in a “Reading” course or 
in a “Communication” course where 
emphasis is given to the improvement 
of reading skills. However, a careful 
consideration of its unity may lead 
him to conclude that it can serve ad- 
equately as a core for a course in 
Developmental Reading or for units 
on reading in a more comprehensive 
Communication course, if it is used 
in association with other sources for 
intensive and extensive reading. 
Moreover, this book may suggest to 
educators the introduction of a course 
like the one on which it is based. 
Vaguely defined “Orientation” or 
“Counseling” courses could be greatly 
strengthened by the inclusion of such 
functional material, closely related to 
students’ pressing needs for better 
reading and study habits. 

—SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 
Chicago City Junior College 





Councils whose names are not 
listed in the News column by 
the Organization Chairman are 
urged to complete the details of 
their affiliation as soon as possi- 
ble so that a permanent list of 
councils may be listed in THE 
READING TEACHER for De- 
cember. 
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Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux : 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEacHER’s Gu1pE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 62. 
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The membership and activities of 
the International Reading Associa- 
tion continue to grow at a remarkable 
rate. By December 1, 66 local and 
intermediate councils had completed 
their affiliation with the parent group. 
This is an increase of 37.5 per cent 
since mid-October. 

In the meantime, many other local 
and intermediate groups have taken 
initial steps to organize. On October 
27, I participated in a breakfast meet- 
ing of 45 teachers, principals and su- 
pervisors in the Dayton, Ohio, area. 
At this time plans were launched for 
the formation of a local council with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lane, Dayton class- 
room teacher, as chairman. 

On December 1, Dr. Albert J. 
Harris, IRA President-elect, and Dr. 
Mary C. Austin, Chairman of Organ- 
ation, were guests at a luncheon 
meeting in Kingston, Rhode Island, 
where the Southern New England 
Council came into being. 

It seems apparent that interest in 
the International Reading Association 
is making a healthy growth in all 
parts of the country. 

Additional programs on the teach- 
ing of reading are being set up for 
joint sponsorship of the International 
Reading Association and cooperating 
organizations. On February 18, 19, 
and 20 during the annual meeting of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, there 
will be a series of programs on the 


President's Report 





Nancy LarRIcK 


teaching of reading. The content of 
these three programs and the speakers 
have been arranged by the two or- 
ganizations jointly. 

A similar program is being set up 
by the IRA as a part of the annual 
meeting of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
in St. Louis. Dr. David Russell of the 
University of California will serve as 
chairman at the program to be held 
on the Saturday evening preceding 
the opening session of the ASCD. 

In Canada the IRA is cooperating 
with the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation and the Metropolitan Council 
in a program to be presented on 
April 23. Dr. Albert J. Harris, Dr. 
LaVerne Strong and I—all members 
of the IRA Board of Directors—will 
be program participants. 

Plans for the 1957 Conference in 
New York are beginning to shape 
up. On November 15, a planning 
meeting to work out local arrange- 
ments was held in the auditorium of 
the Bureau of Curriculum Research 
in New York City. Representatives of 
local councils in the New York City 
area met with the Convention Man- 
ager, Dr. Albert J. Harris, and with 
representatives of the New York City 
Board of Education, colleges and uni- 
versities of the city, and boards of 
education in the area. On November 
19, initial plans for the two-day pro- 
gram were worked out by the pro- 
gram committee consisting of Dr. 
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Jeanne Chall, Dr. Nancy Young, Dr. 
LaVerne Strong, Dr. Joseph Mersand, 
Mrs. Anne Goldstein, Dr. Phillip 
Shaw, Miss Dorothy E. Cooke, Miss 
Mary Gaver, Dr. Nila B. Smith, Dr. 
Anne McKillop, Dr. Albert J. Harris, 
and myself. 

A flyer announcing the theme of 
the conference and the main speakers 


will be available for distribution at 
the Reading sessions jointly sponsored 
by the IRA and the AASA in Feb, 

The Board of Directors of the IRA 
will meet on February 17 at Atlantic 
City to consider plans for the con- 
ference and the expanding work of 
the organization. 


What Other Periodicals Are Saying 
About the Teaching of Reading 


(Continued from page 176) 
Frances Henne.—“Helping Johnny 
and Janie to Read. Saturday Re- 
view, November 17, 1956. 


The importance of this article 
stems from its appearance in a na- 
tional circulating magazine, where it 
reaches many more homes than the 
professional periodical in which its 
point of view is already acceptable. 
The writer points out that although 
three goals for developing good read- 
ers have been frequently stated and 
universally acclaimed; (i.e., to help 
each child to achieve the best reading 
ability of which he is capable; to 
make good books in sufficient quan- 
tity available to all children; to pro- 
vide the adults concerned with fos- 
tering children’s reading skills with 
the knowledge necessary to do so), 
not very much has been done to make 
these goals realities. Mrs. Henne speaks 
for the development of school libraries 
and library services particularly con- 
cerning the point of view that the school 
library is a luxury. She urges that no 
compromise be made with quality in 
selecting material for libraries. She 


particularly criticizes the purchase of 
books on the basis of topic alone, or 
on any other single criterion. She 
suggests that providing a good library 
collection for children requires that 
both parents and teachers receive 
some training in the evaluation of 
children’s books. 

Her article is followed by an an- 
notated bibliography, the “Saturday 
Review’s Fall Guide to Children’s 
Books.” Titles were selected by twen- 
ty-five children’s librarians throughout 
the country, and are listed under the 
following headings: Picture Books, 
For Younger Children, Christmas, 
For the Hobbyist, Fables, Folk and 
Fairy Tales, Nature, Science, Stories 
for Older Boys and Girls, People and 
Places, Poetry, Drama and Song, and 
For the Teen-Ager. 


Marion EpMan—“Some Implications 
of Research for Speaking.” Elemen- 
tary English, October 1956. 
Teachers of young children who 

are concerned with the importance 

of a child’s language background for 
reading readiness and reading success 
will be interested in this review. — 





Just Published 


Reading Difficulties: 


Their Diagnosis and Correction 


By GUY L: BOND and MILES A. TiINKER. This new book 
describes specific diagnostic and correctional procedures 
for a wide variety of reading difficulties. Included are 
numerous illustrative exercises, procedures for correcting 
each type of remedial problem, and case histories. $5.25. 


Improving Reading 
in the Junior High School 


I 

| 

By L. JANE STEWART, FRIEDA M. HELLER and ELSIE J. 
j  ALBERTY. This monograph presents new methods and pro- 
| cedures for those concerned with the improvement of read- 
| ing. Major emphasis is on a description of how a junior 
| high school core teacher and a librarian worked together 
| during the course of a complete learning unit. A.C.C. Cur- 
: rent Problems in Education. 95 cents. 

| 
| 
| 





Recommended SJexts 


The Dicignosis and Treatment 


|of Learning Difficulties 
By LEO J. BRUECKNER and GUY L. BOND 


Improving Reading Ability, 2nd Edition 


j| By JAMES B. STROUD, ROBERT B. AMMONS, 
| and HENRY A. BAMMAN 


Toward Better Reading Skill 


. By RUSSELL COSPER and E. GLENN GRIFFIN 


A ppleton-Century- Crofts, Ine. 
| 35 West 3end Street New York , i Y¥ 
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Everything you need to teach children to 








read and to love reading in cor 


The Macmillan Readers, Grades 1-8 cla 
New Series Ready Now | 











Readiness — Reading — Follow-up for every lesson and 
every level 


Readiness lessons, in the Preparatory Book, help you teach new 
worlds and skills. Your pupils then read their Basal Readers natu- 
rally and successfully. The follow-up exercises, again in the Pre- 
paratory Book, assure mastery and provide daily progress checks. 
Teachers Manuals, more complete than ever before, guide you 
through the three steps of the Preparatory Book Method. 


Sensible distribution of vocabulary 


A reduced vocabulary load in the beginning grades, increasing 
gradually with the child’s ability to progress, allows you more 
time to teach new words and skills. And, children have more time 
to master them. 


More supplementary reading than any other basal series 


You'll use this variety of material to meet individual differences 
—to reinforce skills and broaden interests of advanced pupils, 
and to supply extra practice, in a mew story environment, to 
slower readers. 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


1957 Series Ready Now 
by ARTHUR I. GATES 


Josephine L. Wright, Mary M. Bartlett, Miriam Blanton Huber, 
Celeste Comygys Peardon, and Frank Seely Salisbury 


The Macmillan Company "7 


60 Fifth Ave. 2459 Prairie Ave. 1360 Spring St., N. W. 
New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 9 

501-7 Elm St. 111 New Montgomery St. 

Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 














900 representative selections—discriminately 
compiled from traditional sources, recognized 
classics, and recently published children’s books 


STORY AND VERSE FOR 
by Miriam Blanton Huber, C - | LD R FN 
Specialist in Children’s 
Literature and Reading 


This anthology and guide to the best loved children’s literature 
has been designed to help teachers both in their work with children 
and in the selection of materials for libraries and classrooms. This 
edition offers concrete help in setting up standards for discriminating 
between good and poor books for children. Classified book lists and 
bibliographies follow each section. Biographical sketches of the authors 
and artists, and critical and historical discussions supplement and 
enrich the anthology. Each section is classified for grade level, for 
degree of comprehension, for interest, and for correlation with school 
activities. 

“...a well-known classic in its field. The 1955 revised edition 
increases the usefulness of the book by adding recent selections and 
through expanding introductory materials. The book is an excellent 
one for class use, for libraries, and for home use.”——Peabody Journal 
of Education. 1955, 512 pages, $6.25 












GUIDING GROWTH THE ART 

IN READING es EFFICIENT READING 

in the Modern Elementary School ili D. Spache, 
University of Floridg, and 

by Paul Conrad Berg, 

Margaret G. McKim, State University of New York 

University of Cincinnati 1955 273 pages 


Edition with answers $3.00 


1955 528 pages $5.25 Edition without answers $2.75 












60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


BRETT-MACMILLAN LTD. 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Canada 
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Council News 


Mary C. AusTIN 





Local and Intermediate Councils 
are requested to send news of their 
meetings and future plans to Dr. 
Mary C. Austin, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 











Canadian Meetings 


There are now ten Canadian Coun- 
cils which have officially affiliated 
with the International Reading As- 
sociation. These councils are in the 
province of Ontario. C. B. Routley, 
Associate Organization Chairman, re- 
ports that eight groups in Ontario and 
other provinces are in various stages 
of development toward affiliation. 

The October meeting of the 
Ortrawa Councit was devoted to a 
discussion of seatwork ideas for read- 
ing. The group was divided into three 
sections: primary, junior, and inter- 
mediate. Ottawa teachers found this 
sharing of ideas at the different levels 
very profitable. On November 30 and 
December 1, Dr. Ethel S. Maney, 
reading consultant for Erie County, 
Pennsylvania, led a workshop for the 
council members on the topic, “Needs 
in Comprehension Skills.” 

A representative group of members 
from the Krncston Reapinc Asso- 
CIATION visited the METROPOLITAN 
Toronto Counci in October when 
Dr. William S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago addressed the meeting. A 








tape-recording of his afternoon lecture 
provided material for the October 
meeting in Kingston, where it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. This tape- 
recording will be the nucleus of a 
library of recordings which the King. 
ston group hopes to collect. 


Meetings in the United States 
Arkansas—The Third Annual South 
Arkansas Reading Conference, Octo- 
ber 15 and 16, at the El Dorado High 
School was attended by 600 educa. 
tors from South Arkansas, East Texas, 
and North Louisiana. The two-day 
conference included visits and obser- 
vations in the El Dorado schools and 
four addresses by Dr. A. Sterl Artley, 
of the University of Missouri, on the 
subjects of ““The Child and His Read- 
ing,” “Interpretation — The Heart 
of the Reading Program,” “Word At- 
tack Skills,” and “Organization of a 
Reading Program for Instruction.” 
J: Kendall Hoggard, director of in- 
struction, El Dorado Schools, pre- 
sented a talk entitled, “The Respor- 
sibility of the Secondrry School in 
Teaching Reading.” Plans are now 
under way for the Fourth Annual 
Conference which will be held in 
October, 1957. 

California—The Cauirornia As- 
SOCIATION FOR REMEDIAL TEACHING 
held its first meeting of the year at 
Los Angeles State College where Dr. 
Delwyn Schubert, professor of educa- 
tion at that college, was the main 
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LIPPINCOTT 


again leads the way 
toward better reading 


New in 1957... 


TEXT- WORKBOOKS 
READING wit PHONICS 


cryin 


. an all-new workbook program containing a complete 
and effective phonetic program. Colorful throughout, each work- 
book offers a logical progression of phonetic elements for Grades 


1, 2 and 3. Books 1! and 1? for Grade 1, Book 2! for Grade 2, 


1,2 and 3. Books 1! and 1? for Grade 1, Book 2! for Grade 2 
and Book 3! for Grade 3. Teachers’ Manuals, one per book will 
be available. 


. and always... for reading improvement — 


READING FOR MEANING 
b 


Guiler and Coleman 


... consisting of nine workbooks, one each for Grades 4 
through 12, this series has long been a standard in the field. 
Practical in use and flexible in operation, it is the one reading 
improvement program which meets the common needs of the 
largest number of pupils. It fits readily into courses already 
offered and provides for active participation by every pupil. 
Teachers’ Manuals are available. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 
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speaker. His presentation on “Meth- 
ods and Techniques for Improving 
Rate of Comprehension” was both 
practical and inspiring to the audience 
of about one hundred and fifty teach- 
ers. Dr. Schubert also demonstrated 
the tachistoscope and two late models 
of a reading pacer. He administered 
the Minnesota Test of Reading Speed 
to the audience, which participated 
with great interest. During the lunch- 
eon period, Leila Armstrong of Whit- 
tier College, gave an account of the 
First Annual Conference of IRA in 
Chicago last May. 

The Centrat VALLEY Reapinc As- 
SOcIATION held its first professional 
meeting, Saturday, December 8. Dr. 
David Russell, of the University of 
California, was its speaker. 

Illinois—The October meeting of 
the Cutcaco Area CouNciL was cen- 
tered about the theme: “Textbooks: 
Are They Meeting Pupils’ Reading 
Needs?” The speaker on this topic 
was Dr. Omer Williams, director of 
instructional materials, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. A discussion panel which 
followed was composed of Dr. George 
W. Connelly, principal of Roosevelt 
High School, who served as chair- 
man; Dr. Philip W. Jackson, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of 
Chicago; Arthur W. Wood, principal, 
Haven Junior High School, Evanston; 
Dorothy M. Horton, directing editor 
of reading textbooks, Scott, Foresman 
and Co.; and Lee C. Deighton, book 
editor, Science Research Associates. 
A summary of the discussion of the 
readability of textbooks was given by 
Dr. Paul Witty, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. 


In November a meeting for the 
special interest group on the college 
level was held at Roosevelt College. 

Inp1ianAa—The INpIANAPOLIS Coun. 
cit heard Robert Hamilton, manager 
of the Education Department of the 
Keystone View Company, speak on 
“Better Visual Perception Skills Mean 
Better Reading” at their October 
meeting at the Instructional Center 
Auditorium in Indianapolis. Mr. 
Hamilton discussed and demonstrated 
training techniques which were prac- 
tical for the classroom teacher in 
working with children in her own 
classroom. 

Louisiana— A meeting of the 
NortHeast Louisiana Reapine As. 
SOCIATION was held November 10, at 
the Selman Elementary School in 
Monroe, Louisiana. Katie Mae Zoll, 
principal of Selman School, Gertrude 
Gregory, supervisor of Ouachita Par- 
ish, Monroe, and Dr. Gladys Jones, 
president of the association from Ba- 
ton Rouge were in charge of arrange- 


_ments for the meeting. The program 


consisted of demonstrations on the 
following topics: “A Developmental 
Program” by Ernestine Cook, first: 
grade teacher at Selman and supcer- 
vising teacher for Northeast Louisiam 
College ; “Comprehensive Study Skills’ 
by Betty Fisher, fourth-grade teacher 
at Selman; “Vocabulary Enrichment” 
by Mary Lou Humphries, seventh- 
grade teacher at Selman and super 
vising teacher for Northeast Louisian 
College. 


Reports of other councils will ap 
pear in the next issue. 














For getting INTEREST... 
Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials 


INTEREST 2 learning to read, 


Getting “interest in the story” is the 
standard method for getting children 
learn sight words and also to learn 
word attack. But if this interest does 
not get the result, what then? An 
answer is the interest in playing a ¢ 
Playing a game will teach sight 
vocabulary. Playing a game will teach 
sounding. The Dolch games are the 
answer to getting interest in learning 
to read. 


SQuUNDIH: * 


| What the letters 1 | 























INTEREST 27 practicing reading, 


Reading a book is the sure way of 
getting practice in reading—if the be 
is interesting enough and easy enough. 
Such books are hard to find, especi 
for children who cannot read any 
but easy books. The books in the two 
Dolch series give just the interest 
and easiness necessary for so many 
children. The Basie Vocabulary Series 
of high level interest but only second 
grade reading difficulty. The Pleasu 
Reading Series is one grade higher 
in reading difficulty but of mature 
reading interest that attracts even high 
school boys and girls. 
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FREE BOOKLET 

Send for the 28-page booklet which 
describes in detail the Dolch Aids-to- 
moterials. There is no charge. 
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